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EDITORIAL 


Counting the Cost 


T is part of the Good News of the Gospel that God’s redemptive 
love in Jesus Christ can be had for the taking. Like a gift freely 
offered, all we have to do is to reach out and take it. It is as 

simple as Jesus’ invitation, ‘Follow me,” or Paul’s exhortation, “Be- 
lieve in the Lord Jesus, and you will be saved.’ All preaching, 
evangelism, and missionary activity derive from this basic conviction 
that the Gospel has a way of making its own appeal and of eliciting 
its own response. The task of the preacher, the evangelist, the mis- 
sionary is simply to proclaim the Gospel, and in doing so to “preach 
for a verdict,” to urge people to make a “decision,” and to “accept 
Christ as their personal Saviour.” 

It is all just as simple as that, and we should never forget it. Yet 
perversely enough, it is not simple at all! To proclaim the Gospel 
or to respond to it may be the most difficult and staggering thing 
imaginable. That is why so many well-meaning “decisions for 
Christ” never seem to come off. And that is why Jesus never over- 
simplified the demands of discipleship. Read the Gospels, and it 
is clear that while he sought disciples wherever he went, he wanted 
no one to follow him under the false pretenses that it would be easy 
or simple. Decision is one thing; discipleship is another. And the 
cost of discipleship comes high. Before entering upon it, it is well 
to count the cost, just as a farmer would estimate whether he could 
build a new silo for his barn before he actually went ahead with the 
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decision (cf. Luke 14: 28-33). This, too, is part of the Gospel, and 
we had better not forget this side of the matter either. 

It is possible to make converts too easily, to rejoice prematurely in 
the number of “decisions for Christ’’ which our preaching produces, 
to lead people under false pretenses to the life of discipleship. We 
must be on our guard against such possibilities, not in order to 
dampen our zeal but precisely in order to proclaim the Gospel aright. 
And this is especially important in a time like ours when there is 
much talk both about the return to religion, in some places, and the 
falling away of Church people, on the other hand. It is true that 
we are to say the same thing in both situations—“‘Here is the Gospel; 
it’s all yours!” But there is something more to be said, particularly 
in an age when anxiety and meaninglessness predispose people either 
toward or away from the claims of Christianity. To those on the 
threshold of decision and discipleship, we must speak our Lord's 
word of caution—‘‘Count the cost.’”” To those withdrawing more 
and more, we must rigorously and honestly proclaim the superlative 
demands and requirements of Christian faith over against the dis- 
illusioning possibility of being strung along under false pretenses. 
How would this affect our invitation to accept Jesus Christ as Lord 
and Saviour? 


I 


First of all, we must make it clear that to accept Jesus Christ as 
Lord and Saviour involves an extravagant theological claim. Too 
often this phrase is allowed to become a pious cliché, the trademark 
of self-styled evangelists and so-called Bible-believing Christians. 
They are right in regarding the phrase as the heart of the matter, 
but they mislead when they suggest that it is plain as a pike-staff 
and as simple as A.B.C. 

We are told that the first Christian creed or confession of faith 
was “Jesus is Lord” (cf. Rom. 10: 9; I Cor. 12: 3; Phil. 2: 11). For 
Jewish and Gentile converts this summed up the meaning and con- 
tent of their faith. Soon the phase became a baptismal formula, 
and in course of time it was developed and extended to include all 
the affirmations that we now associate with the Apostles’ Creed. 
That is to say, a whole theology is at stake here and not merely an 
emotional response or feeling. ‘To say that Jesus is Lord is to say 
that he is one with God; to say that Jesus is the Christ is to say that 
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a particular historical person is the personification of God’s redemp- 
tive purpose. This is what the Christian faith is all about, and it 
is a stupendous claim. It means that the Eternal has entered time, 
that the Infinite has been confined by the finite, that God has come 
to us personally in a particular man, in a particular place, at a par- 
ticular time. This is the Incarnation, central and determinative, 
and at the same time it constitutes the scandal and offense of the 
Gospel which makes the Christian claim seem so absurd and im- 
possible. 

This is, of course, the good news of the Christian religion—that 
God is not aloof, that he is personally involved in the human situa- 
tion. For this reason, theologically speaking, Christology is the 
center and norm of all doctrine, and it is instructive to note that 
even in the most radical re-interpretations of Christian faith in our 
day the Christo-centric emphasis is retained. Paul Tillich’s concern 
for the ‘‘new being” is related to Jesus as the Christ; Rudolf Bult- 
mann’s concern to “demythologize”’ stops short of “the event of re- 
demption” in Jesus Christ. 

But to say that Jesus is Lord is to utter a paradox, to affirm that 
mystery and miracle are inextricably interwoven with fact and faith. 
It is not self-evident that Jesus is Lord. It was not so during his 
days on earth, and it is not so today. The Gospels make it plain 
that his closest disciples were confused and unsure about his claim 
to be the Messiah. This means that to accept Jesus as Lord and 
Saviour is to reflect deeply upon basic theological issues, and we do 
the cause of Christ no service by reducing, toning down, or over- 
simplifying its theological demands. 


II 


We must go a step farther. To accept Jesus Christ as Lord and 
Saviour involves not only an extravagant theological claim, it com- 
mits one to an exorbitant standard of living. If decision for Christ 
is the initial down payment, discipleship with Christ is the total cost. 
And this comes high; it cannot be had cheaply or at reduced prices. 
As the hymn has it, this “demands my soul, my life, my all.” 

The high cost of discipleship is repeatedly emphasized in the 
Gospels. Jesus never slurred over the requirements and demands 
of following him. To follow the Leader is to follow one who had 
no place to lay his head, who required undivided allegiance even 
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to the forsaking of parents and family, who promised persecution, 
ridicule, and at the end across. To walk in the steps of the Master 
is to stagger under a cross on the way to Calvary. No wonder Jesus 
did not encourage those well-meaning disciples who were not ready 
to face all the prerequisites of discipleship! 

The high cost of Christian living has never gone down, though 
we have frequently tried to soften its full cost and have even inti- 
mated that it can be had at reasonable rates. There is a wide- 
spread heresy today that to be a Christian means that all one’s prob- 
lems and questions will be answered, that peace and power will be 
won, that trouble and anxiety will vanish. There are rewards to 
be sure in being a Christian, but they are the by-products of rigorous 
and demanding discipleship. Christian faith and life not only an- 
swer questions but, even more, they raise new questions. Peace and 
power are to be found, but the daily cross is always there too. ‘Trou- 
bles and anxieties may be lifted but the Christian—if he really fol- 
lows his Lord and Saviour—is concerned as Jesus was in his self- 
identification with sinful mankind. 

Let us make no mistake about it, and let us not lead others to the 
Christian life under false pretenses—to accept Jesus Christ as Lord 
and Saviour is to enter upon a new kind of existence and not merely 
to enhance the best that we already know. That is why the New 
Testament talks so much about the “new creation,’ of dying and 
rising with Christ, of being born again. And the classic theological 
vocabulary contains words that emphasize this, such as justification, 
sanctification, repentance, conversion, regeneration, etc. But there 
is no doubt that in much of our preaching, evangelism, and theolo- 
gizing today we under-cut the demands of discipleship by offering a 
reduced Christianity which we think will be more attractive and 
enticing. Modern advertising methods have so accustomed us to 
expect something for nothing or next to nothing that we have un- 
wittingly applied the same approach to the Christian faith. That 
is why the increase in Church membership and the revival of interest 
in religion on the college campus are fraught with peril as well as 
with good. All such evidences of interest are welcome and can be 
used constructively, but we must not sell Christianity short. There's 
a big price tag on Christian discipleship, and those who get it cheaply 
may soon become disillusioned when they discover they have an in- 
ferior substitute for the real thing. 
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“Decisions for Christ’’—as the history of evangelism shows—are 
fairly easy to get whether by fair means or foul. They are a dime 
adozen. But real discipleship, day by day Christian living, is harder 
to come by, and that is why it is so rare in our midst. The Christian 
life, as anyone who has really tried to live it knows, is a difficult, 
seemingly impossible undertaking. It is much easier not to be a 
Christian in our world today, and the Church in all honesty and 
humility ought to be bold enough to proclaim its invitation in such 
a way that everyone can see how much it costs and therefore how 
much it is worth. 

It may be said that to stress this side is to lay a stumbling-block in 
the way of the seeker. But Christianity is itself a kind of stumbling- 
block, and no good can result from smoothing it out so that it seems 
plain and easy and simple. Furthermore, the proclamation of the 
sheer difficulty of Christian discipleship may actually be better ad- 
vertising than we think. The big causes that are enlisting the loyal- 
ties of people today do not offer easy or simple solutions to life’s most 
pressing problems. Young people especially are not attracted these 
days to phony-sounding panaceas or utopian promises. They know 
that struggle, conflict, danger, and adventure are part of the stuff of 
life, and that discipleship in any field comes high and demands every- 
thing. It is surely conceivable that they would be more interested 
in a Christianity that required something than in one that can be 
had dirt cheap. 

In the early days of the American frontier, a request for itinerant 
preachers was circulated in this form: “We offer you: No salary; No 
recompense; No Holidays; No Pension. But: Much Hard Work; 
a Poor Dwelling; Few Consolations; Many Disappointments; Fre- 
quent Sickness; a Violent or Lonely Death; an Unknown Grave.” 
No doubt that scared many away! But it brought results. How 
about re-issuing that challenge when we urge people today to accept 
Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour? 

ie. Bs Bs 
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The Christian Experience 


EAN Inge used to say that faith begins with an experiment 
and ends as an experience. In recent years theologians have 
shied away from the word “experience”’ because of its sub- 

jective implications. It is true that we must not interpret Christian 
truth by the standard of our experience. Christian faith arises from 
God's redemptive purpose in Jesus Christ, and our relation to Jesus 
as Lord is perhaps better described as a personal encounter than as 
a personal experience. The Christian faith is not given form or con- 
tent by our experience of it; our experience is our acceptance and 
acknowledgment that God has come in Jesus Christ to seek and to 
save. But in this sense it is legitimate and inevitable to speak of the 
Christian experience as the way Christians, individually and cor- 
porately, respond and react to God’s redemptive revelation in Christ. 
This issue of THEOLOGy Topay presents in a series of articles certain 
aspects of the pilgrimage from experiment to experience. 


The brief devotional article in this issue is a passage from a ser- 
mon by Emil Brunner taken from the recent volume The Great In- 
vitation and Other Sermons (Westminster Press, 1955, 188 pages, 
$3.00). With reference to Paul’s word to the Galatians that “Christ 
be formed in you” (Gal. 4: 19), the thought is expressed that “Jesus 
Christ has been given to us in order that a transformation may come 
about in our lives.” 

Emil Brunner is known everywhere as a vigorous and creative 
theologian; he is also a preacher, and those who have heard him 
have been struck by the simplicity and directness of his messages. 
A few years ago Professor Brunner accepted a call to the Interna- 
tional Christian University of Tokyo. He has, however, for rea- 
sons of health found it necessary to resign from that position. All 
his many friends hope that his pen and his voice will continue to 
interpret for us the abiding verities of the Christian faith. 


The first major article is a studied interpretation of what the New 
Testament teaches regarding the experience of redemption. Re- 
demptive metamorphosis in the New Testament, however, is not 
described in psychological terms but in certain metaphors expressive 
of transformation. Paul, for example, speaks of putting on a new 
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garment and of dying and being reborn. While it is true that such 
transformation has parallels in classic Greek and Roman philosophy, 
the Christian basis and meaning of the term are shown to be dis- 
tinctive and unique. “Paul’s injunctions to be transformed, or to 
put on the new man are not human counsels which an experienced 
initiate will give to novices but rather divine imperatives . . . it is 
God who takes the initiative in the work of redemption, and he does 
so because he feels compassion for man and wants him to overcome 
the self-destructive life he has lived thus far.” 

Otto Piper is Professor of New Testament at Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary and a frequent contributor to THEOLOGY Topay. Last 
year he served as the President of the American Theological Society, 
and this article was originally given as the presidential address at 
the Society’s meeting held at Union Theological Seminary, New 
York. 


In his interesting and instructive article on ““Theology and Ther- 
apy in Job,” W. S. Taylor explores the perennial problem of suffer- 
ing and anxiety as related not only to religious but to psychological 
interpretations. The author feels that “new developments, particu- 
larly in the field of psychotherapy, may throw new light’ on this 
question. He goes on to show the religious and psychological sig- 
nificance of the debates and discussions in the book of Job, how they 
move from “conceptual” defenses which mask the real issue up to 
the personal encounter with God which discloses the basic problem 
of “how a man can be saved when righteousness turns into self- 
righteousness, self-respect into self-pity, and virtue grows in upon 
itself.” 

W. S. Taylor is Principal of the Union Theological College of 
British Columbia at Vancouver. He has served as a missionary of 
the United Church of Canada in India, and in recent years has done 
special work in the field of psychology and psychotherapy. 


In the Roman Catholic Church, piety is more and more being re- 
lated to the person and work of the Virgin Mary. Protestants view 
this development with alarm, while Roman Catholics insist that this 
is a natural extension of traditional truth reaching back into the 
Fathers and the New Testament itself. With the recent suggestions 
that Mary is “‘co-redemptrix,” further questions of a theological sort 
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are raised. It therefore becomes a matter of great importance to 
understand how the Marian theology has developed through its vari- 
ous stages, and this is what Dr. Barrois does in his calm and discrim- 
inating article. He deals with the early factors in the Marian cult, 
the liturgical worship of Mary, and the dogmatic definitions regard- 
ing Mary’s role in the process of salvation. 

Georges A. Barrois, a former Dominican who has had a wide teach- 
ing experience in Europe, Palestine, and America, is well qualified 
to prepare such an analysis. He is less negative than many Protes- 
tant writers on the subject, but he also makes it clear just where 
modern Romanism goes astray. Dr. Barrois is Associate Professor 
of Biblical Literature and Theology at Princeton Theological Sem- 


inary. 


Lewis J. Hutton’s vignette on Teresa de Cartagena is an original 
piece of research into the life and writings of an obscure but in- 
teresting fifteenth century Spanish Christian. ‘Two brief treatises 
which the deaf Teresa wrote form the background for the article. 
In these she shows herself preoccupied, as was Job, with the problem 
of innocent suffering and the meaning of Christian consolation. We 
are told that she found comfort in Scripture, the writings of the 
Fathers, and in the conviction “that affliction was a gift of God lead- 
ing directly to heaven.’”’ It is significant to note, contrary to mod- 
ern Marian devotion, that Teresa “never once mentions the Virgin 
nor the saints, and there is no trace of popular mythology and belief 
in her writings.” 

Lewis J. Hutton is the pastor of the Capitol Hill Presbyterian 
Church of Washington, D. C. He recently received his doctorate 
from Princeton University where he prepared a critical edition of 
the writings of Teresa de Cartagena. 


The article entitled “Reach and Grasp” is an examination of the 
tension which all Christians experience between profession and prac- 
tice, the ideal and the actual. “Ideal and actual stand side by side 
in the New Testament, and compromise would be the obvious way 
in which to relate them. But in fact compromise is not what the 
New Testament adopts.” On the contrary, the New Testament 
states that the believer in Christ has died and has been re-created. 
Thus the ideal “is already a reality. . . . There is no imperative 
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or exhortation about it, it is a straight indicative.’ The Christian 
imperative, therefore, is ‘Enter upon your possession. . . . Become 
what you already are.” What this means for experience and life 
is related to the Pauline text, “Your life is hid with Christ in God.” 

C. F. D. Moule is Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, England. He is the author of An Idiom Book 
of New Testament Greek (1953). This article was originally given 
as a sermon at St. Salvator Collegiate Church, University of St. An- 
drews, Scotland. 


It is a one-sided emphasis that interprets religious experience in 
individualistic terms. ‘There is also corporate experience in faith 
and fellowship, and there are special reasons these days to sense the 
relation between the two. In his study of “Individual and Com- 
munity in the Old Testament,” Professor Rowley seeks to show how 
both are integrated in Biblical thought. “In no period of the life 
of Israel do we find extreme collectivism or extreme individualism, 
but a combination of both.” It is frequently said, for example, that 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel introduced the notion of individual responsi- 
bility. But while they do insist upon this, “this is not the whole of 
their teaching.’”’ So, too, in the suffering servant passages of Isaiah 
the author finds individualism and community together. The cor- 
ollary of this is that, “if the well-being of the individual lies in his 
harmony with the will of God, and if that well-being is bound up 
with the well-being of the society of which he forms a part, it is of 
importance to him that the whole society be in harmony with the 
divine will.” 

H. H. Rowley is Professor of Semitic Languages and Literature at 
Manchester University, Manchester, England. He has served as a 
missionary in China and has written several books on Old Testament 
studies, the most recent being The Unity of the Bible (1955). 
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“UNTIL CHRIST BE FORMED IN YOU"* 


By Emit BruNNER 


LINE of the poet Angelus Silesius, whose real name was John 
Scheffler . . . , runs: “Were Christ born in Bethlehem a 
thousand times and not in you, you would be eternally lost.” 

Thus he speaks of a birth of Christ today, in your heart. The Bible 
does not express this precise thought but we find in the apostle Paul 
something similar. “I am in travail until Christ be formed in you.” 
Thus we are not merely to apprehend by faith the Saviour and what 
he once wrought for our eternal salvation; it is rather that today, in 
this our earthly life, Christ must be formed in us. This is a very 
extraordinary manner of speech. The apostle suggests that he suf- 
fers birth-pangs until in the inner life of the Galatian Christians the 
Lord comes to birth. A mother suffers birth-pangs when the new 
life that she bears in her womb is to be born into the world. ‘Thus 
it would seem that the Christ-life now becoming manifest in the 
Church was at first generated in the heart of the apostle and on its 
account he must suffer the pangs of giving birth. This is a bold 
metaphor: and so much the more bold as it is a man who is speak- 
ing. But it must not be written off as a far-fetched image. The 
Christian life which is to flower in others is actually, at the moment 
of his writing, fully blooming only in the apostle himself, in whose 
heart it has come to be through the action of the Holy Ghost. And 
yet it is already germinating, though concealed, in the Galatian 
Christians: until it comes visibly to the light of day, much care and 
toil is needed on the part of Paul the pastor. But it must one day 
come forth as a divinely generated plant, as adoption into the son- 
ship of God and hence also as likeness to Christ. Jesus Christ is, in 
the thought of the apostle, “the first-born among many brethren.” 
What became fully manifest in him as the resurrection life of Easter- 
tide, must one day become resplendent also in the lives of believers. 

Thus we are here very close to what the poet expresses: “Christ 


* This is an excerpt from a Christmas sermon on Gal. 4: 19 preached by Emil Brunner 
in 1952 and included in his volume, The Great Invitation and Other Sermons, 1955. Per- 
mission to quote this passage has been granted by the Westminster Press, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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born in us.” ‘There must really take place in us something corre- 
sponding to what once happened in Bethlehem: a birth through the 
Holy Ghost. In other parts of the New Testament this process is 
in fact called “birth,” a birth from above, or a being born again. 
This is what is meant. ‘Through the Gospel of Jesus Christ and 
the faith of the believer, a new man must come into being, a man 
in Christ, and this new life is not intended to be merely inward, 
but to manifest itself outwardly and bring forth its appropriate 
ee... 

Jesus Christ has been given to us in order that a transformation 
may come about in our lives. Merely to believe in him without 
anything new coming to birth in us, is a sort of belief which the 
Bible does not recognize as true faith. Faith in the true sense of 
the word means: to become a new creature. “If any one is in Christ, 
there is a new creation.” To believe means: to be taken up, incor- 
porated into the eternal life of Christ and to grow therein. ‘This 
generation of new life is something transcendent and unique, namely 
this, that Jesus Christ begins to take possession of a human life. Yet 
the manifestation of this new element does not take place all at once, 
but by a process of inner development. ‘This is what Paul means 
when he alludes to structural growth. He has spoken in greater de- 
tail about it in the fourth chapter of the Epistle to the Ephesians. 
There he says: “Speaking the truth in love, we must grow up in all 
things into him who is the head, Christ, unto a fullgrown man, unto 
the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ.” 

We are all very far from the attainment of this goal. No doubt 
there are among us men who by their joyful faith and the fervor 
of their love and the purity of their hearts bear magnificent witness 
to Christ: men in whom we see the very image of Christ. But these 
are very few even among us Christians, nay, even among those who 
have really been gripped by Christ and are being impelled by his 
Spirit. If the apostle were to come among us, he would be driven 
to say all the more earnestly that he suffers birth-pangs on our ac- 
count until Christ be formed in us. 





THE TRANSFORMING POWER 
OF THE GOSPEL 


By Orto A. PIPER 


7 HEN speaking of redemption Paul frequently uses de- 

WV scriptions of objective events, or, according to modern 

parlance, mythological language borrowed from the sphere 
of the sacrificial ritual and the law courts, e.g., redemption, expia- 
tion, propitiation, sacrifice, reconciliation, payment of debt, and 
justification. However, there is also a different kind of language 
to which, as a rule, little attention is paid in the textbooks of New 
Testament theology. Our redemption is thereby described in terms 
of experience. Characteristically, however, Paul does not use psy- 
chological language but rather employs various metaphors, of which 
those of transformation, of putting on a new garment, and of dying 
and being reborn are most frequently found in his letters. The 
classical passage for transformation is Rom. 12: 2, “Quit being con- 
formed to this world, but be transformed by the renewal of your 
mind.” For the putting on of the new garment, I mention among 
others Eph. 4: 24, ‘‘putting on the new man;”’ Gal. 3: 27, “as many 
of you as were baptized in Christ have put on Christ.” The idea 
of dying and being born again is classically expressed in Eph. 2: 1, 
“To you also, who were dead through your offences and sins. . . 
God has given life’’ (Weymouth). 

These three metaphors are more or less synonymous expressions. 
An investigation into the exact meaning of those metaphors might 
therefore start with any of them. Experience has shown me, how- 
ever, that it is wisest to proceed from the idea of transformation and 
use the other metaphors for a clarification of this term. 

First of all, the idea of transformation as understood by Paul im- 
plies a radical change. Paul does not think of the kind of change 
Ovid describes in his Metamorphoses, where things merely change 
their appearance while they retain their nature. Secondly, the meta- 
morphosis is not the necessary and inevitable outcome of the getting 
rid of one’s old “form” or garment. Paul is anxious to emphasize 
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the necessity of putting on the new no less than that of putting off 
the old. Thirdly, the goal of that transformation is the acquisition 
of the same state to which the risen Christ belongs, or to be at home 
with the risen Christ, e.g., Rom. 8: 29; cf. I Cor. 15: 49; II Cor. 3: 
18; Col. 3: 10. In other words the new “form” which we are to 
have is to give expression to the fact that we are united with Christ. 
The same idea is implied in the image of the new garment. The 
qualitative adjectives which are applied to it, such as “new,” “heav- 
enly,” “incorruptible,” all designate that this garment is not intended 
to provide protection against the weather, but rather to assign status 
to the person and to symbolize his dignity. Like a king’s or a sena- 
tor’s robe it is a formal vestment. It implies a new status. To- 
gether with the robe the individual receives, as it were, the divine 
appointment to his new rank. Thus the image designates an onto- 
logical no less than a mental change (cf. Zech. 3: 4). 

Fourthly, the metamorphosis Paul has in mind is one in which 
both God and man are at work. It is quite obvious that in that 
process God takes the initiative (II Cor. 3: 18). Yet as Paul’s com- 
parison with the Israelites makes evident, the people concerned must 
not stay completely passive in that process. According to Paul the 
divine initiative would miss its goal if the individual refused to re- 
act to it. This brief survey of the basic connotation of the three 
basic metaphors by which Paul describes the life of faith now leads 
us to the important and thorny problem of finding out what facts 
correspond to those metaphors. 


I 


Who then, we ask, is the I that is to be transformed? The fact 
that Paul so frequently uses personal pronouns of the first and sec- 
ond person instead of speaking of man in general is an indication 
that the life of faith embraces one’s individuality, whereas, e.g., in 
the Upanishads or in Gnosticism all particular features are to be 
ignored and the individual is to lose his individuality. But from 
the references which Paul makes to the old and new man it is equally 
evident that Paul is not interested in the specific conditions, in which 
the individual finds himself at a given moment of his life. Thus the 
transformation is not a mere change from a given set of empirical 
circumstances nor, as, e.g., in Ovid’s Metamorphoses, or in Goethe’s 
Urworte, merely one of outward appearance. Paul is a metaphysi- 
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cal realist, i.e., according to him, as to the majority of the Biblical 
writers, the universals are inseparably connected with their indi- 
vidual manifestations. Hence the putting off of the old man and 
the putting on of the new man designate changes which affect what 
the individual has in common with other individuals, but the result 
will be a change of his individuality, too. 

Though being ignorant of the language of modern psychology 
Paul is well aware of its basic problems. In his analysis of the indi- 
vidual he refers to what he calls man’s “mind” (nous) or spirit. By 
this term he designates the individual’s aspiration for a superior 
reality by which the goal of the individual life is determined, though 
that transcendental reality itself is not given in the act of aspiration. 
The nous as Paul understands it is not a faculty of our psycho-physi- 
cal nature, but rather of our humanity, i.e., an a priori of both our 
conscious and unconscious conations, volitions and desires. It mani- 
fests itself therefore in our unconscious no less than our conscious 
acts, and Paul can therefore use the universal part of its operation 
as the basis for his condemnation of paganism in general (e.g., Rom. 
1: 18-21). This fact reveals at the same time, however, that one’s 
human nature and one’s individuality cannot be separated. It is 
from the fact that I occupy a particular individual position in the 
universe, that I as a human being aspire toward a higher reality. 
Our psycho-physical constitution, or “flesh,” in turn, has no inde- 
pendent function in the constitution of the Ego. As something that 
is never completely identical with our individuality but rather some- 
thing which the Ego “has,” it acts merely as a stimulus that influences 
the implementation of that aspiration as it takes place in conscious 
acts, and it offers itself as raw material, though a reluctant one, to 
the manifestation of our individuality. Thus the self, or the nu- 
cleus of the individual Ego, is the individuation of a human being 
with the specific aspirations of human existence. 

With this emphasis upon the aspiration of the “mind” Paul avoids 
the individualistic error of depth psychology with its quest for the 
realization of the individual self. Yet by forging individuality and 
human nature together he steers clear of the disregard of individual- 
ity by which Brahmanism and Gnosticism are characterized. 


II 


The transformation which Paul has in mind takes, very character- 
istically, its starting point from the “‘structure of this aeon’’ (Rom. 
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12: 2). In other words, the problem which concerns him, is not 
that of the “inner form” of the self as it is seen, e.g., by Goethe and 
Browning or in modern idealism. Rather by referring to the fact 
that the readers of his letters lived in “conformity with this world” 
he points out with his usual realism that the central problem of the 
self concerns its relationship to the non-Ego. 

When Nietzsche, e.g., speaks of the complete loneliness of him who 
wills to be himself, he does not thereby indicate an ontological aspect 
of the nature of the self but rather points to a separation caused by 
a reckless act of the self. ‘The advice given by Gnosticism that the 
existence of this world should not be taken seriously by the wise man, 
is based upon the rash assumption that the self-sufficiency of our in- 
dividual existence has been proven. ‘This axiom is not granted by 
Paul. Nor does he think that the problem is merely that of quan- 
titative superiority, viz., whether in his actions the individual is capa- 
ble of determining himself despite the fact that he is confronted by 
the non-Ego. Rather the problem is, whether irrespective of the 
possibility of self-determination the individual is capable of impress- 
ing his mark upon this world. Paul’s answer is unambiguously, No. 
Rather all individual life is possible only within the patterns set by 
the non-Ego. The non-Ego determines my course of action in that 
it compels me to adapt my actions to the pattern of the non-subjec- 
tive world. 

As the individual is confronted with the non-Ego, the imaginary 
self-sufficiency of the Ego discloses its illusory character. Ontologi- 
cally, individual existence implies through-anotherness, not merely 
in the sense of the scholastic esse ab alio, i.e., the having of a cause, 
but also and above all in the sense of interdependence. The indi- 
vidual needs the non-Ego in order to affirm himself in a meaningful 
way, Viz., to preserve his own existence. In taking care of the neces- 
sities of life the individual realizes furthermore that none of the 
particular things which form the non-Ego determines its existence 
wholly out of itself. Rather they all are subject to laws or powers 
of causal and teleological connections and of co-existence. That is 
to say, they all share the “form of this world.” As a result of the 
operation of these forces the universe has a definite pattern, and like 
the Gnostics, Paul does not conceive of it as being a static body of 
laws but rather as a system or field of energy which is constantly in 
motion. Unlike the Gnostics, however, Paul does not think that 
the individual is by his own efforts capable of extricating himself 
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from this universe. The only way he can maintain himself in ex- 
istence is by conforming himself to the pattern of this world. This 
is true not of bodily life only but of all the acts of the Ego. What- 
ever we do even in the sphere of the pure spirit, is done with the 
proviso that the order and the equilibrium of this world must not 
thereby be disturbed. This proviso can be disregarded in the plays 
of the imagination only. 

Over against the Orphic-Platonic idea underlying Gnosticism, ac- 
cording to which one’s mind or spirit can enjoy an existence inde- 
pendent of the universe, Paul is definitely the more realistic one. 
The kind of independence and self-determination a person possesses 
in this world is limited to his self-evaluation expressed in his boast- 
ing, while in his actions he simply has to follow the pattern laid 
down for him by the nature of this world (Rom. 7: 18, 22-23). 
Upon this fact Paul bases his rejection of the religious individual- 
ism of his age. People felt the inner urge to live a life of their own 
hoping that thereby they would be lifted up to a higher level of 
existence. But Paul tells them that they are deluded (Rom. 1: 
22-23) because no real change has taken place in them. His rejec- 
tion of paganism is therefore wholesale and without differentiation 
(e.g., Rom. 1: 18-32). Paul was aware of the “new’”’ religions of his 
day, no less than of their claims to offer “‘regeneration.’’ But the 
Apostle would point out that while these people might harbor new 
religious ideas and might have changed their evaluation of the world, 
the type of their relation to the non-Ego had not been altered. ‘They 
still followed the same pattern as the rest of this world. ‘That is to 
say they failed in their attempts to break out of the cosmic pattern 
and to give themselves a “form” of their own. ‘This situation has 
not changed in our days. But Paul is not primarily interested in the 
unbelievers. By telling the believers to be transformed, he inti- 
mates that by the mere fact of coming to faith one has not yet at- 
tained to a form of one’s own. But in the fact that many believers 
have not yet been transformed Paul discovers a serious inconsistency, 
because what is impossible for the non-Christian is the very goal set 
before the disciples of Christ. This implies that obtaining an ulti- 
mate form is the principal practical problem for the believer. 


III 


According to Jung, and probably also Tillich, man feels unhappy 
in this life because the development of modern civilization has pro- 
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duced a cleavage between his rational mind and his unconscious 
urges. With its rigidity and its narrow classifications, reason curbs 
the flow of life. ‘These thinkers heed Kierkegaard’s axiom accord- 
ing to which subjectivity is the source of truth and they deplore the 
modern development of civilization, as a result of which the indi- 
vidual no longer lives his own life. In our days this “form” of life 
operates upon the individual as a superimposed general pattern, e.g., 
that of the “educated,” or the “scientific” man, or of the “good citi- 
zen,” etc. ‘Thus these thinkers enjoin modern man to learn again 
that he thinks in order to live and that he does not live in order to 
think. 

All these modern views of subjectivity have one feature in com>~ 
mon. ‘They are all based upon the assumption that man’s individual 
existence is meaningful in itself, and that what causes him displeasure 
or malaise is merely his ignorance and the structure of his self, or 
his relation to the essence of reality, ‘It is this axiom, however, _ 
which was challenged by Jesus and his followers. Paul lays bare 
the radical errors of all those ideas of transformation. ‘There are 
two misconceptions which he mentions most frequently. First of 
all people consider the world of experience as the only possible real- 
ity (cf. Rom. 1: 23). From its first page on, however, the Bible 
challenges the validity of this reasoning. No finality can be ascribed 
to this universe or its life, because it was created by a God who, while 
imparting being to this world, did not endow it with his own nature. 
Consequently the ultimate meaning of the self cannot be grounded 
in this world or its a priori but merely in the Creator. This step 
from this world to the Creator God himself is not to be understood, 
however, as one further regress on the ontological ladder, for onto- 
logically nothing more can be found, e.g., beyond Brahman or the 
“Ground of Existence.’”” They designate the a priori of this world, 
but since they share its contingency, it is only by means of a transi- 
tion into an entirely different realm, viz., that of a planning will, that 
something can be posited which absolutely transcends all substances 
or ontological spheres and a prioris of existence. To this fact Paul 
gives expression when he describes the metamorphosis in Rom. 12: 2 
as one from conformity with this aeon to one where through a re- 
newal of our mind we learn from experience what the will of God 
is like. 

This leads us to the second reason why Paul rejects the validity of 
ontological reasoning. Paul sees the relatedness of the self, which” 

a 
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we discovered as one of its ontological characteristics, as extending in 
two different directions, viz., the universe and God, whereas in all 
non-Biblical religions and philosophies the divine is thought of as 
lying in the same direction as the world and as differing from it only 
by way of ontic substance or value. Paul, however, following the 
Biblical view, characterizes the universe as that by which the self is 
ultimately conditioned, whereas God is the one who lords it over us. 
That is to say, through the relatedness to the Creator God a teleo- 
logical dimension is added to the existence of the self. Over against 
the Jews, however, who interpreted man’s relatedness to God as one 
in which by his obedience to God’s law the individual would give 
expression to the lordship of God, Jesus and his followers empha- 
sized the fact that, notwithstanding the clear disclosure of his de- 
manding will, God was, above all, the redeemer of mankind. This 
feature explains the radicalism of the change which takes place in 
the Christian metamorphosis. 

The redemption which came in Jesus Christ is one from the tyr- 
anny of this world, which is bent upon making inoperative the self’s 
relatedness to God, to freedom in God. This fact the New Testa- 
ment describes by stating both that Satan is the prince of this world, 
or that this world lies in the Evil One, i.e., is permeated by his in- 
fluence, but also that Jesus Christ has overcome Satan. 

If man were able to live that purely spiritual existence which is 
presupposed by Gnosticism and idealism he would be right in con- 
sidering the spiritual ascent of the soul to the ground of existence 
as the true goal of his life.- Having a psycho-physical nature, how- 
ever, he cannot revel in the imaginations of his mind, but rather has 
to take seriously the condition in which he finds himself in this world. 
That is why we said that for the non-Christian the “form of this 
world” was the form of his self, too. The transformation, in turn, 
which Paul demands is one which aims at a state in which the be- 
liever accepts agreement with the redemptive will of God as his su- 
preme goal. 

Why then is it that the believers, too, have to be told about the 
necessity of the transformation and to be enjoined to realize it? Paul 
sees the reason in the deception to which all men are subjected (Eph. 
4: 22; 4: 14; cf. 1 Cor. 6: 9). Gnosticism and Brahmanism, too, make 
a lot of the fact that people hold erroneous views of man’s ultimate 
form. But whereas they find the fault in the ontological weakness 
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of human nature, viz., in the ignorance which is the fate of finite be- 
ings, Paul thinks of a deliberate deception. This is a world in which 
things confront a person in such a manner, that he seems absolutely 
unable to do anything decisive about them because the goal of his 
life seems to be determined by the circumstances in which he lives. 
In this deceit Satan manifests his cunning power. True knowledge 
of our goal is therefore possible only if Satan’s power is broken. 
This view is the reason why Christianity does not expect salvation 
from a heavenly revealer of divine wisdom, as, e.g., the Gnostics and 
the devotees of Hermetic wisdom did, but rather from a Saviour who 
had overcome Satan (e.g., I Cor. 2: 6; II Tim. 1: 10; cf. I Cor. 15: 24, 
26; II Thess. 2: 8). 

Nevertheless, the deepest reason for the necessity of transformation 
cannot be found in man’s needs only. The basic error of Brahman- 
ism and Gnosticism, e.g., does not lie in their views of the universe 
and man. On the contrary they have attained to some profound 
insights in that respect. Rather it is to be seen in the motivation 
suggested for transformation. Paul’s injunctions to be transformed, 
or to put on the new man, are not human counsels which an experi- 
enced initiate will give to novices, but rather are divine imperatives. 

God’s purpose in redeeming man is to manifest his glory. That 
is to say, the saving will of God which is not visible by itself is never- 
theless to become visible in such a way that the greatness of God can 
be recognized therein (Rom. 5: 2; 8: 18, 21; 15: 7; II Cor. 4: 15; Eph. 
1: 12 etc.). 

In this connection, Paul’s whole line of reasoning is based upon 
his belief in the redemptive function of form. Starting from the 
Creation story, in which God imparts shape to the initial chaos (Gen. 
1: 2), Paul considers form as the means by which God makes mani- 
fest his purpose. Unlike the “ground of being,” which is merely a 
rational idea by means of which we integrate the multiplicity of sense 
perceptions, God not only brings this world into existence but also 
intends that it shall indicate for what reason it is in existence. As 
Hamann, the Nordic Magus stated, “Leiblichkeit ist das Ende aller 
Wege Gottes” (corporeal existence is the goal of all of God’s ways). 
In other words the reason why God brings into existence a world out- 
side of himself is his desire to make that which is within himself per- 
ceptible in such a way that human beings may in the fullness of their 
lives realize the purpose of their existence (e.g., Rom. 16: 25-26). 
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Hence the change of heart which occurs in one’s coming to faith is 
not enough. The believer is under obligation to be transformed be- 
cause otherwise the divine gift which he had received by faith would 
remain hidden from the world. Just as the body is given to the in- 
dividual as the medium through which his otherwise imperceptible 
self is to become visible and articulate, so the believers are to be trans- 
formed into members of the “Body of Christ’ in order to make 
Christ visible to men and to make people praise God for what he has 
done through the Saviour. 


IV 


All religions can be divided into religions of accommodation and 
religions of redemption. ‘The devotees of the former group accept 
life and its conditions as something that will not and cannot essen- 
tially change. The function of religion consists in that case in en- 
abling its devotees to make the best of the inevitable shortcomings, 
disappointments, and fluctuations of our conditions. Thus Spinoza, 
e.g., teaches that one should love one’s predicament or fate because 
it is part of a great scheme, or Tillich advises people at least to “ac- 
cept acceptance” if they cannot get themselves to love life, because 
acceptance provides peace of mind. 

The religions of redemption, on the other hand, have this in com- 
mon that hope is entertained for an essential improvement of man’s 
condition. Redemption can be expected as resulting from various 
factors, e.g., from an intrinsic tendency of reality to work for the bet- 
ter, as it is found in the modern secular religions of Progress and 
Marxism. Redemption may also be explained as man’s own work 
as he employs the superior substances or energies of his nature for 
the repression of the lower ones either in himself or in the universe. 
That is the case, e.g., in Brahmanism, Platonism, and Gnosticism 
where by acting according to his insight the individual will even- 
tually reach the blessed goal. Finally redemption may be thought 
of as being accomplished by the deity, as it is seen both in the mys- 
tery religions of the Hellenistic age and in the religion of the New 
‘Testament. 

According to the New Testament, it is God who takes the initiative 
in the work of redemption, and he does so because he feels compas- 
sion for man and wants him to overcome the self-destructive life he 
has lived thus far. However, in this redemptive work God does not 
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deal with man in a mechanical way nor is man redeemed against his 
will. Redemption comes to the individual as a personal divine offer. 
Thus it will depend on the individual’s response whether or not he 
will enjoy the gift of God offered to him. 

As the believer becomes aware of his function in God’s plans, he 
will be moved to a protest against the “form’”’ of this world by which 
he had been determined thus far. 

The Jews had already realized that faith demanded a radical pro- 
test against the form of this world. It is to their everlasting credit 
that they had the courage to be different for God’s sake and that for 
this privilege they were willing to endure ridicule, economic losses, 
and social discrimination. There, for the first time in history, a 
new form of life became manifest, so radically different from the 
form of this world that not only this or that neighbor, but all nations 
rejected them as outcasts and charged them with “hatred of man- 
kind,” i.e., the opposite of humanism and humaneness, for no other 
reason but that they refused to choose conformity. 

Yet while it was faith by which Israel’s way of life had come into 
being some Jewish people nevertheless walked in it for selfish rea- 
sons rather than for God’s sake. ‘This fact shows that being differ- 
ent, while it may be motivated by a rejection of the form of this 
world, is not by itself the adoption of a new form but merely the 
negation of an existing one. At its best it is but the putting off of 
the old man, the throwing away of the old garment, and thus serves 
only as a necessary prerequisite for the embracing of the new form 
of life. Paul is completely misunderstood when he is interpreted 
by Tillich and others as advocating non-conformity, i.e., the self- 
assertion of the individual over against the majority. In his desire 
to be of himself and by himself the individual is still determined by 
the “form of this aeon.” 

The true form of life was foreshadowed in the way the people of 
Israel as God’s chosen people defied all the Gentile nations. But in 
Israel that form was still in its provisional stage. Not until Jesus 
appeared was the true form manifested. He is the “image of God” 
(I Cor. 11: 7; II Cor. 3: 18; 4: 4; Col. 1: 15), ie., in his earthly life 
the true nature and the purpose of God’s redemptive activity con- 
cerning mankind have become visible. 

As an individual life the earthly life of Jesus is unrepeatable on 
account of the non-recurrent circumstances and antecedents, out of 
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which it arose. Transformation is not, therefore, to be understood 
as following the example of the man Jesus, as was held in the medi- 
eval Imitatio Christi or the modern belief in the exemplary character 
of the “Life of Jesus.” The messianic office of Jesus, however, has 
its continuation in the heavenly reign to which Jesus attained as a 
result of his resurrection. In it the “Son of Man” displays his di- 
vine power. On account of this fact Paul speaks of the Christian 
transformation in the passive voice. It does not, as in the case of 
the Jews, consist in the execution of a divine commandment so much 
as in the acceptance of a heavenly gift, by means of which we are 
changed into a new form of life, viz., likeness of Christ. Thus the 
Christian transformation is a process, which not only originates in 
God but also is brought to its consummation by him. 

This does not mean that the Gospel story is irrelevant for the proc- 
ess of transformation; on the contrary. The Gospel, which would 
be empty apart from the Gospel story, is the divine power (Rom. 1: 
16) by means of which man receives his new form. By it the Church 
has been brought into existence, and the believer is made willing to 
confess his faith publicly, i.e., to announce to the world that he is 
now different from the world, that he is not ashamed of that fact and 
not afraid of its social and political consequences. ‘This is the be- 
ginning of a dying to oneself and of identifying oneself with Christ. 
Thus Paul states that in baptism we are buried with Christ (Rom. 
6: 4). 

But since through the Gospel the divine image is constantly exer- 
cising its formative influence the life of the believer becomes a trial, 
by means of which he learns from experience what the goal is toward 
which God directs him. Thus we undergo a process which is to 
make us completely receptive in our quest for a true life. 

By nature everybody dislikes that trial, for it is much easier for a 
man to resign himself to the fact that a goal at which he was aiming 
is beyond his strength and ability than to be told that the goal can 
and must be reached but that it is by somebody else’s efforts that he 
will be brought there. For in that way he will not be given credit 
for attaining to it. This process of learning receptivity is so painful 
because thereby we realize how deeply ingrained in our nature is the 
high esteem in which we hold ourselves or wish to hold ourselves, 
and our wish or desire to be or to be able to be the author of that for 
which we think so highly of ourselves. 
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The Christian protest combines in a paradoxical way acceptance 
and rejection of this world. The order of the universe is accepted 
as willed by God but it is also recognized as the penalty of our sins. 
There is nothing final in the present order as such. Nor is the pre- 
dicament in which we find ourselves in any way desirable. It would 
not be acceptable except for the fact that it confirmed to us factually, 
or existentially, what we knew already by faith, viz., that God who 
does not ignore the sins of the sinner makes us live in a world which 
is far from being perfect. Even though he forgives our sins, God 
does not spare the believer the realization of the dreadful condition 
into which he has brought himself as a result of his sinfulness. 

The radical character of the Christian change, both ontologically 
and psychologically, is expressed by Paul by such phrases as “the 
complete putting off of the body of flesh” (Col. 2: 11; cf. 3: 9) or 
“the putting to death of our members here on earth” (Col. 3: 5). 
This language suggests that a bitter struggle is going on between 
what we consider our natural outlook, on the one hand, and the new 
orientation which the supremacy of Christ has introduced into our 
lives, on the other. 


V 


The goal of transformation is described by Paul as our “‘being pat- 
terned after the image of God’s Son” (Rom. 8: 29; cf. Phil. 3: 21). 
At first sight such statements could be interpreted—as in fact has been 
done—as meaning that by faith we are detached from this world and 
led to a state of pure inwardness. 

Yet from all kinds of humanism the New Testament understand- 
ing of the image of Christ differs, first by the fact that in their portrait 
of Jesus the Gospels do not show us a being who devoted his life to 
the perfection of himself but rather one who loved us and who for 
our sake made himself equal in every respect, even becoming sin for 
us (II Cor. 5: 21). Thus the image of Christ carries with it the 
power of the love he has for man. 

Furthermore Paul intimates in the sublime and profound hymn 
Col. 1: 15-20 that as the prétotokos the Son imparts the mark of son- 
ship to everything that exists (Col. 1: 15-17). By the fact that every- 
thing in this world is made through him all things in this world are 
interdependent. They exist through each other thereby sharing the 
creative power of the Son, and as an expression of the Son’s oneness 
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of will which is directed towards God, they also are held together (v. 
17) and exist for each other. 

By predicating interdependence and for-anotherness as constitu- 
tive features of the universe Paul avoids the narrowing down of the 
Gospel to a merely humanistic message. ‘The transformation into 
the image of Christ connects us in the most intimate way with 
the universe. The protest against this world is not declared vain 
thereby. Rather, in the experience of transformation the believer 
realizes that this world as it is structured now is a distortion of the 
original order of the universe. That is the reason why the trans- 
formation cannot be accomplished by a mere act of knowledge of 
what is wrong with man, or what his true condition will be, but 
rather it requires a fight against the forces of the old world on the 
part of the individual. 

The transformation which Paul has in mind reaches its goal in 
putting on the new garment, or the new man (Eph. 2: 15; 4: 24; 
Col. 3: 10). In the light of Paul’s terminology this change implies 
a basic contrast between the former condition that was worthless, 
and the new one that is of real value. Yet that change cannot take 
place in the self except through the superior formative power in- 
herent in the image of Christ. Even at its lowest level faith requires 
a divine impulse to accomplish the about-face turn from sinfulness 
to trust in God. The effort of one’s will which is implied in this 
change would not suffice to bring about the transformation. Psy- 
chology knows of radical changes in the field of character, emotions, 
idiosyncrasies, whose structure is the same as in Christian conversion. 

Yet the new life does not originate in an act of reflection, e.g., one 
in which the individual realizes how much the redemption means 
for him, and how for that reason he ought to do something for Christ 
(so e.g., Pietism, H. H. Wendt), or from the consideration that the 
Christ in whom one believes has also given us certain command- 
ments, so that to obey them would be our obligation. In those in- 
stances it is the individual who with or without a special divine sup- 
port takes the initiative in implementing his faith. According to 
Paul, however, it is the superiority of the image of Christ by which 
the process of transformation is started, and for that reason the new 
life so initiated is Christ’s (Gal. 2: 20; Rom. 5: 10; II Cor. 4: 10; 
cf. Col. 3: 3). 

The special value images have for communication lies in the fact 
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that by means of them our mind can be influenced to a far higher 
degree than what can be accomplished by mere sense experience or 
conceptual language. From other images that of Christ differs by 
the fact that, notwithstanding its being brought home to us through 
the witness of human beings, it becomes operative by its origin in 
God. For the same reason the Gospel picture of Jesus is experienced 
not only as a life which differs essentially from our own but which 
also has power over ours. Unlike the process of imitation the trans- 
formation is a condition in which a life not ours operates in a deter- 
minative sense in us. 

This is the closest possible connection into which, according to 
the Bible, man can come with God. Paul, like all the Biblical writ- 
ers, is very anxious not to cross the line by which the Creator is 
separated from his creatures. Whereas Brahmanism and Gnosticism 
promise their devotees that they will share the divine nature, the 
Biblical writers maintain that while man is rooted in the ground of 
the universe he is not capable, and never will be, of obtaining divine 
substance, i.e., of becoming the agent of God’s creative and redemp- 
tive work. But by means of the transformation he is capable of 
participating in that work as God’s “‘fellow-worker” (I Cor. 3: 9) or 
employee, as we would say. 

Having its roots in the Holy Spirit who is at work in our hearts, 
the Christian transformation is a process, not a momentary act or a 
condition of the self as is the saving faith. It manifests itself as the 
believers desire to make that faith articulate in his life. This, rightly 
understood, is the basis of Christian ethics as Paul depicts it. The 
Christian life is therefore described as a process of growth (Eph. 4: 
13; Phil. 3: 12). 

The new life that is to be manifested in us (e.g., I Cor. 4: 4; Col. 
3: 4) is not an élan vital that out of the abundance of its own creativ- 
ity produces constantly new forms, which, if we believe Bergson, 
would owe their origin to the joy of creating rather than to an in- 
trinsic necessity. The life of the Spirit has been imagined in that 
same manner by enthusiasts and ecstatics. However, Paul character- 
izes it as the life of Jesus (I Cor. 4: 11) or as life in Christ (e.g., Rom. 
8: 2; Col. 3: 4). While the Apostle seizes every opportunity to em- 
phasize the abundance of that life and of its manifestations (e.g., I 
Cor. 15: 58; II Cor. 1: 5; 3: 9; 9: 8; I Thess. 3: 12) and copiously 
lists the diverse gifts of the Spirit (I. Cor. 12 and 14) he makes plain, 
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of will which is directed towards God, they also are held together (v. 
17) and exist for each other. 

By predicating interdependence and for-anotherness as constitu- 
tive features of the universe Paul avoids the narrowing down of the 
Gospel to a merely humanistic message. The transformation into 
the image of Christ connects us in the most intimate way with 
the universe. The protest against this world is not declared vain 
thereby. Rather, in the experience of transformation the believer 
realizes that this world as it is structured now is a distortion of the 
original order of the universe. That is the reason why the trans- 
formation cannot be accomplished by a mere act of knowledge of 
what is wrong with man, or what his true condition will be, but 
rather it requires a fight against the forces of the old world on the 
part of the individual. 

The transformation which Paul has in mind reaches its goal in 
putting on the new garment, or the new man (Eph. 2: 15; 4: 24; 
Col. 3: 10). In the light of Paul’s terminology this change implies 
a basic contrast between the former condition that was worthless, 
and the new one that is of real value. Yet that change cannot take 
place in the self except through the superior formative power in- 
herent in the image of Christ. Even at its lowest level faith requires 
a divine impulse to accomplish the about-face turn from sinfulness 
to trust in God. The effort of one’s will which is implied in this 
change would not suffice to bring about the transformation. Psy- 
chology knows of radical changes in the field of character, emotions, 
idiosyncrasies, whose structure is the same as in Christian conversion. 

Yet the new life does not originate in an act of reflection, e.g., one 
in which the individual realizes how much the redemption means 
for him, and how for that reason he ought to do something for Christ 
(so e.g., Pietism, H. H. Wendt), or from the consideration that the 
Christ in whom one believes has also given us certain command- 
ments, so that to obey them would be our obligation. In those in- 
stances it is the individual who with or without a special divine sup- 
port takes the initiative in implementing his faith. According to 
Paul, however, it is the superiority of the image of Christ by which 
the process of transformation is started, and for that reason the new 
life so initiated is Christ’s (Gal. 2: 20; Rom. 5: 10; II Cor. 4: 10; 
cf. Col. 3: 3). 

The special value images have for communication lies in the fact 
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that by means of them our mind can be influenced to a far higher 
degree than what can be accomplished by mere sense experience or 
conceptual language. From other images that of Christ differs by 
the fact that, notwithstanding its being brought home to us through 
the witness of human beings, it becomes operative by its origin in 
God. For the same reason the Gospel picture of Jesus is experienced 
not only as a life which differs essentially from our own but which 
also has power over ours. Unlike the process of imitation the trans- 
formation is a condition in which a life not ours operates in a deter- 
minative sense in us. 

This is the closest possible connection into which, according to 
the Bible, man can come with God. Paul, like all the Biblical writ- 
ers, is very anxious not to cross the line by which the Creator is 
separated from his creatures. Whereas Brahmanism and Gnosticism 
promise their devotees that they will share the divine nature, the 
Biblical writers maintain that while man is rooted in the ground of 
the universe he is not capable, and never will be, of obtaining divine 
substance, i.e., of becoming the agent of God's creative and redemp- 
tive work. But by means of the transformation he is capable of 
participating in that work as God’s “‘fellow-worker”’ (I Cor. 3: 9) or 
employee, as we would say. 

Having its roots in the Holy Spirit who is at work in our hearts, 
the Christian transformation is a process, not a momentary act or a 
condition of the self as is the saving faith. It manifests itself as the 
believers desire to make that faith articulate in his life. This, rightly 
understood, is the basis of Christian ethics as Paul depicts it. The 
Christian life is therefore described as a process of growth (Eph. 4: 
13; Phil. 3: 12). 

The new life that is to be manifested in us (e.g., I Cor. 4: 4; Col. 
3: 4) is not an élan vital that out of the abundance of its own creativ- 
ity produces constantly new forms, which, if we believe Bergson, 
would owe their origin to the joy of creating rather than to an in- 
trinsic necessity. The life of the Spirit has been imagined in that 
same manner by enthusiasts and ecstatics. However, Paul character- 
izes it as the life of Jesus (I Cor. 4: 11) or as life in Christ (e.g., Rom. 
8: 2; Col. 3: 4). While the Apostle seizes every opportunity to em- 
phasize the abundance of that life and of its manifestations (e.g., I 
Cor. 15: 58; II Cor. 1: 5; 3: 9; 9: 8; I Thess. 3: 12) and copiously 
lists the diverse gifts of the Spirit (I. Cor. 12 and 14) he makes plain, 
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nevertheless, that in its manifold appearances the life of the Spirit 
follows a common pattern which is Christ. Thus all those mani- 
festations have an intrinsic necessity. “They could not be different. 
Paul, who at times makes so much of the believer’s freedom enjoyed 
in the Spirit, can, nevertheless, also speak of a “law” of the Spirit of 
life in Jesus Christ (Rom. 8: 12), i.e., of one which must necessarily 
remain within the image of him from whom it proceeds. Otherwise 
it would not be an organic form. 

“ By means of the idea of transformation Paul avoids in his eth- 
ics a legalism which would be incompatible with his view of justi- 
fication and evangelical freedom, which mars a good deal of Prot- 
estant ethics. “He avoids also the arbitrariness which has led to 
antinomianism, and which in the modern theology of subjectivity 
ascribes to every believer the right to act as he pleases, or “‘as the 
Spirit moves him.” ''Finally Paul succeeds in making clear that the 
transformation is not a purely subjective act of self-improvement but 
rather the unfolding of the new life which is given to us in faith. 
Thereby the judgment of the believers makes sense. It does not 
duplicate the forgiveness of sins which we have received in our justi- 


fication, but rather by it the place is determined which we are to 
occupy in the life to come, and which will depend on the degree of 
our willingness to let the image of Christ operate upon our self. 


— nm Df 
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THEOLOGY AND THERAPY IN JOB 
By W. S. Taytor 


HE psychological insight of the book of Job is acknowledged 
Ts all commentators. But psychological understanding has 

itself developed in recent years. New developments, particu- 
larly in the field of psychotherapy, may throw new light on the 
perennial significance of the book of Job. If the structure and 
movement of thought in Job are compared with the structure and 
movement of thought in psychotherapeutic counselling, similarities 
emerge which bring into sharper focus the spiritual issues of Job’s 
struggle, and give more precise meaning to the apparent theological 
ineptitude of the debates. 

The book of Job has been called “one of the greatest riddles and 
marvels of literary history.” * The unsolved riddle is posed by the 
relation between sin and suffering, because “in God’s judgment there 
is no support for the theological position of the friends on the rela- 
tion between sin and suffering,’ * nor is any other explanation of- 
fered in their stead. The marvel is that the story remains so perma- 
nently satisfying an account of a man’s pilgrimage through despair, 
frustration and doubt to eventual spiritual security, in spite of 
the fact that in the solution his theological problems are ignored. 
“Here indeed, in the history of a soul, rather than the discussion 
of a problem, lies the supreme interest of the book.” * This “con- 
stitutes the imperishable value of the book and its universal signifi- 
cance.” * Yet how can the book have this significance if “the prob- 
lem of suffering is still the greatest intellectual obstacle to religious 
faith,” * and the book of Job seemingly side-steps responsibility for 
dealing with this obstacle? The final answer, God’s answer, is nega- 
tive to the explanations of suffering and sin advanced through Job’s 
friends, and “seems no answer at all, but only the denial of the pos- 


1Quoted by W. Baumgartner, The Wisdom Literature (in H. H. Rowley, ed., The Old 
Testament and Modern Study, Oxford, 1951). 

2T. H. Robinson, Job and His Friends, S. C. M., 1954, p. 122. 

3A. S. Peake, Job, in the Century Bible, p. 12. 

¢ Ibid., p. 19. 

5 T. H. Robinson, op. cit., p. 124. 
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sibility of an answer.’’® Can psychotherapy throw any light on how 
Job’s problem is solved when his problems are not solved? 


I 


The basic pattern of the book is simple. It is a drama in three 
acts. ‘The first Act shows Job as a man who is contented, respected, 
righteous, and apparently secure, although there is in his situation a 
potential secret danger. Unknown to Job, an enemy is scheming to 
destroy the defenses on which his security rests. The second Act 
shows Job stripped of his defenses, suffering anguish, and struggling 
to find some conceptualized explanation of his unexpected insecurity 
and pain. The third Act shows Job face to face with God in direct 
personal contact, his personal problem solved, but his conceptual 
problems bypassed. 

The basic pattern in psychotherapeutic counselling is strikingly 
similar. The first Act shows the individual reasonably happy, re- 
spected, and secure in his social situation, although, perhaps un- 
known to him, there are hidden dangers threatening the defenses 
on which his security rests. The second Act shows him with his 
defenses breached, his security crumbling, anxious, suffering, and 
struggling to find some conceptual framework in which to explain 
his suffering. ‘This second Act will start before he seeks help from 
a therapist, and may continue for some time after he starts meeting 
with the therapist. The third Act shows the individual in a direct 
interpersonal relationship with the therapist, bypassing many of his 
problems of conceptual explanation to face up to more basic under- 
lying problems, and finding in this interpersonal relationship a new 
sense of personal integrity, peace, and hope. 

On this very simple level of analysis, the similarities between the 
two processes are striking. It remains to see if this apparent simi- 
larity will be buttressed or undermined by more detailed examina- 
tion. 

Since so much of the book of Job is taken up with theological de- 
bate about the causes of suffering, and since neglect of the issues in 
this debate is so surprising a characteristic of the climax of the drama, 
it may be well to start with comment on the place of conceptual ex- 
planation in therapy. 


6 W. F. Lofthouse, Job, in Abingdon Bible Commentary, Abingdon Press, 1929, p. 483. 
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Modern writers on psychotherapy and counselling insist that ther- 
apy is designed to cure a patient’s disorder rather than to answer his 
questions. But how can one cure his disorder without answering 
his questions? The psychotherapist will not deny the importance 
of finding an answer to questions; but he will insist that the answer- 
ing of questions must be kept in its place. That place is not, ordi- 
narily, in the early part of the process of therapy, but in its later 
part. ‘The timing is important, for questions have a different func- 
tion at different stages of the process. In the early stages theoretical 
questions, even theological questions, may serve to obscure the ma- 
jor issue, delay correct diagnosis, and prevent the person coming to 
grips with his real problem. At this stage, the subject’s concern 
over the questions can become almost obsessional. Yet the questions 
may be, in fact, marginal to the real problem, and may consequently 
direct enquiry away from the heart of the infected area. But good 
therapy requires a laying bare of the heart of the matter, so that pa- 
tient and therapist can look at it together, without fear or pride. 
As a consequence a psychotherapist will guard against becoming in- 
volved, initially, in lengthy discussion of theory, theological or non- 
theological, for fear the whole process should become stabilized at 
a marginal level, and he himself become a participant in something 
which acts as a check on real cure. 

Once the patient has learned to face his real trouble, theoretic 
discussion in general, and theological discussion in particular, as- 
sume a different function. ‘They can then become means of inter- 
preting, stabilizing, and enriching the new understanding that has 
been achieved. 

How does it happen that discussion of theological problems can 
sometimes obscure the real issue? When a man’s self-confidence is 
weakened and his self-respect undermined, he becomes a prey to 
unwonted anxieties. Before his trouble came upon him, he felt 
sure that he knew his friends and what to expect from them. Now 
he is unsure, both of himself and of them. He is like a man who, 
accustomed to sunlight, finds himself in twilight, where all objects 
take on a half-strange, half-familiar appearance, and he can be sure 
of nothing. He cannot feel safe until he can identify the things 
with which he must deal. Even an identification which later proves 
false can give temporary relief. 
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He is not only puzzled; he also feels impotent. He does not know 
where new dangers may appear, and he feels helpless to protect him- 
self from the unknown. He hungers for some sense of power to 
control things. Even a sense of control which later proves illusory 
can give temporary relief. 

In such a situation a man’s thinking is influenced also by the 
ambivalent nature of his attitude to his own sins. Seeing them in 
their nakedness makes him embarrassed and unhappy, so that he 
turns away from them. On the other hand his anxiety to get relief 
from the stress of suffering makes it impossible for him to ignore 
them. Caught in the tension between the urge to conceal and the 
urge to reveal, he seeks some way of clothing them by which they 
can be covered yet revealed. 

Conceptualizing a problem can serve all these needs. Stating a 
problem helps to clarify it. Stating it in the form of debatable ideas 
helps to give one a sense of mastery over it, since ideas are more 
amenable to mental manipulation than are perceptions. Moreover, 
patterns of ideas drawn from contemporary culture, or theology, do 
help to clothe uncomfortable facts in terms which half reveal and 
half conceal them, permitting discussion without too great personal 
embarrassment. 


Ill 


In the early stages of therapy, debate can in ways like these pro- 
vide temporary relief, but it may stabilize treatment on a level which 
fails to reach the core of the problem. The therapist must not allow 
himself to be maneuvered into supporting this. He must try to get 
below conceptual debate to the underlying problem. He can do 
this only with the patient’s co-operation, for the patient can, if he 
wants, keep treatment on the level of debate. His willingness to go, 
with the therapist, on a journey below debate to the heart of his 
problem is an evidence of his continuing integrity of character, and 
of his capacity for cure. 

In this particular, the story of Job shows characteristics similar to 
those found in therapy. For some time Job and his friends keep the 
problem on the level of theological debate with an almost obsessional 
intensity. The discussion does seem to stabilize the treatment on a 
level which precludes effective cure. The friends come back to the 
debate again and again, but the argument moves in circles, with no 
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real progress towards a solution. The controversy does do some- 
thing. It gives more clarity to some issues; it gives Job at least the 
comfort of having grappled with his problems; and it keeps his prob- 
lem in the forefront of discussion while hiding its real nature from 
the probing minds of the friends. ‘The debate both keeps the argu- 
ment from wandering too far away from the central problem, and 
prevents it from coming too close, as we learn from the fact that 
Job’s cure comes only when God puts the controversy on one side, 
and cuts incisively into a problem related to the debate yet different 
from it. In itself the discussion is a splendid theological argument, 
and a magnificent piece of religious literature. One cannot read it 
imaginatively without being deeply moved. Yet for all its sensi- 
tiveness, beauty and power, it does not move Job closer to the solu- 
tion of his real problem—unless, perhaps, it was necessary for him 
to go through the agonizing disillusionment of debate before he was 
ready for the Divine Surgeon to probe to the hidden sore. God's 
comment about darkening counsel by words of no understanding ‘ 
is a singularly apt description of the argument, when seen in the 
light of therapeutic process, and is not “either beside the mark or 
cruelly unjust.”’ * 

As a last similarity in this particular field, it is worth noting that 
Job had sufficient integrity of character to reject any final settlement 
on the level of conceptual debate, thus making possible God’s dras- 
tic cure at the end. 


IV 


One other feature of psychotherapy has a rather striking parallel 
in the story of Job. Effective therapy requires what modern psy- 
chology calls a dynamic interpersonal relationship. It cannot ordi- 
narily occur in solitude. Self-analysis rarely uncovers the roots of 
a problem, and*guidance which is self-administered is rarely effective. 
Healing occurs in a direct person-to-person relationship of a particu- 
lar sort, and much effort in modern psychological studies has gone 
into defining the precise character of this relationship. Not all in- 
terpersonal relationships are intrinsically health-giving. Some are 
destructive. It is therefore vitally important to know what kind of 
relationship is healing, and what is not. For our immediate pur- 
poses, however, it is sufficient to note two ways in which the estab- 


TJob 38: 2. 
8 W. F. Lofthouse, op. cit., p. 485. 
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lishment of this healing interpersonal relationship can be prevented. 
On the one hand it can be prevented by mistakes on the part of the 
therapist, and on the other it can be prevented by mistakes on the 
part of the subject. 

One mistake which the therapist can make has already been dis. 
cussed. He can make the mistake of keeping his contact on the 
level of debate about a theme which is relevant but not focal. In 
addition, he can make the mistake of intruding his own advice and 
interpretation too vigorously. Both these errors will prevent the 
establishment of what the psychologists consider to be a healing 
interpersonal relationship. Both these errors are obviously present 
in the attitude of the friends to Job, and both are notably absent 
from God’s speeches in chapters 38 to 41. 

The commonest mistake of the subject is more difficult to detect 
or to describe. It consists in substituting a faulty idea of the thera- 
pist for the therapist in person. The subject works in a relationship 
to his own idea of the therapist, rather than in a true person to per- 
son relationship. He behaves according to what he, perhaps mis- 
takenly, expects the therapist to say or do, according to the picture 
of the therapist which he has formed in his mind. This is natural, 
and to a limited extent unavoidable, but it has the double disadvan- 
tage of substituting an erroneous picture of the therapist for the 
true person, and of substituting a devitalized image for a living per- 
son. To the extent that this faulty relationship persists, effective 
therapy is inhibited. Only as faulty expectations are corrected by 
immediate personal contact, and true interpersonal relationships 
established, can the healing process begin. 

During the debates with his friends, Job neither neglects nor for- 
gets God. All along, Job admits the wisdom and power of God, 
acknowledging that he could never meet God on equal terms, a fact 
which leads one commentator to say that in chapters 38 to 41 God 
seems “‘to be forcing an open door.” * Such a comment, however, 
misses the significant fact that in the period of the discussions Job 
is dealing always with his own image of God, while in chapters 38 
to 41 he has a direct encounter with God in a strictly person to per- 
son relationship. In terms of therapy, the difference is significant 
enough to change completely the quality of the two experiences. 

It is one thing to acknowledge similarities between the drama of 


9 A. S. Peake, op. cit., p. 17. 
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Job and the process of psychotherapy; it is a more difficult matter 
to isolate the problem which underlay Job’s theological debates. 
For lack of adequate evidence, this may have to remain problemati- 
cal. In spite of its penetrating psychological insights, the book of 
Job is not a psychological study. It is a dramatic story, arranged 
with an eye to dramatic effect rather than to psychological clarity. 
It pictures experience as the ordinary man knows it, though with 
greatly heightened effects, and only implies the presence of invisible 
undercurrents. It does not picture the undercurrents, and imply 
their normal effects, as the psychologist would try to do. 


Vv 


Such evidence as one can get about Job’s hidden problem must 
be derived successively from the conclusion, the prologue, and the 
body of the debate. 

The conclusion is first in importance, since it is here that the cure 
is effected, and the nature of a cure casts light on the nature of the 
disease. Unfortunately the conclusion has, therapeutically, serious 
weaknesses. It brings Job to the place where he faces his real prob- 
lems, but it short-circuits all the subsequent process of re-establish- 
ment. It therefore leaves out some of the material that would be 
most pertinent to the understanding of his problem. From what 
is given, however, we can single out the following suggestive points. 
(1) God ignores all the previous debate about sin and suffering. 
(2) He nowhere accuses Job of sin, nor implies that Job merits 
punishment for sin. (3) He nowhere justifies Job in his claims 
of righteousness. (4) He nowhere deals with Job’s physical suf- 
fering, or its possible causes. (5) He does establish direct personal 
contact with Job. (6) He does drive home an emphasis on man’s 
foolishness in thinking too highly of himself when his life is lived 
in the presence of God. (8) He shows himself to be “neither the 
God with whom Job would take refuge, nor the God whom Job 
attacks,” *° i.e., one with whom attitudes of unbalanced dependence 
and aggression are equally improper. Job’s own attitude in this 
crucial time of cure is equally significant. His words, few as they 
are, show no concern with shame for sinfulness, nor with justifica- 
tion for righteousness, nor even with complaint for undeserved suf- 
fering. These things have become unimportant in the encounter 


10 W. F. Lofthouse, op. cit., p. 486. 
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with God in person. He does show acute humility and repentance 
for thinking and saying things in the light of his imperfect knowl- 
edge of God, which he now recognizes, in the light of his encounter 
with God, to have been presumptuous and improper. 

In all these ways the scene giving the encounter between God and 
Job seems to indicate that humility is the crucial factor in the cure, 
while questions of moral shame and of moral vindication, of suffer- 
ing and of the cause of suffering, are marginal. 

The significant points in the prologue appear to be: (1) God's 
flat assertion that Job is a righteous man; ** (2) Satan’s implicit ad- 
mission of the truth of this estimate; ** (3) Satan’s claim that Job's 
unique character does not reflect any real personal strength, but is 
due to his being hedged about with protections, and will crumble 
when his defenses are breached; * (4) God’s acknowledgment that 
this is the issue to be tested; ** (5) the references to Job’s integrity; * 
(6) the explicit statement that Job has been sinless, up to the time 
of Satan’s final destruction of his protections; ** and (7) the constant 
implication of the whole discussion that any fault of which Job 
might be guilty would be the effect of his suffering, and not, as the 
debates assumed, the cause of his suffering. ‘Taken together, these 
points seem to suggest that the problem at issue was a supposed 
weakness in Job’s character, rather than a secret wickedness in his 
heart. The passages seem open to the interpretation that Satan 
claimed Job to be an inherently weak man, whose apparently strong 
virtue was due to artificial protections, so that when these were re- 
moved his weakness would come to light. It does not seem neces 
sary to suppose, as the later discussions imply, that Job had a secret 
life of wickedness which the suffering would reveal, or even that in 
the course of suffering he would be turned from a righteous into 
a wicked man. 

Job’s own speeches in his arguments with his friends are difficult 
to analyze, as it is hard to know what degree of importance to attach 
to various points of view expressed. Any selection of special pas- 
sages may reflect a significant bias in one’s own thought rather than 
a significant trend in Job’s thought. A rough breakdown of his 

11 Job 1: 

12 Job 1: 
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speeches in terms of the actual space given to various topics, how- 
ever, should be relatively objective in the information it gives. 
Such a breakdown indicates that about seventy-five per cent of the 
verses in Job’s speeches deal either with his personal misery or with 
the theological problems of God’s government in a world where sin 
and suffering, virtue and happiness, do not go together. ‘The re- 
maining twenty-five per cent is divided almost equally between com- 
plaints against his friends and protestations of his righteousness. 
The question of his personal righteousness occupies a very small 
part of his argument, and is confined primarily to the 31st chapter. 
In the 29th and 30th chapters, his spiritual suffering is attributed 
primarily to the loss of honor and respect which he has endured, his 
virtuous deeds being recounted rather to justify his right to receive 
respect than for any intrinsic virtue they might have in themselves. 
On the other hand the space devoted to a recitation of Job’s miseries, 
both physical and spiritual, is rather large, in view of the fact that 
the arguments of his friends tend to put the matter on the ground 
of general theological theory, so that one might expect Job’s replies 
to be couched in similar terms. 

Taken together, these indications from God’s concluding address, 
from the prologue, and from Job’s speeches, suggest that Job’s basic 
problem involved righteousness but was not reducible to any mere 
calculation of righteousness or unrighteousness. It seems to have 
involved integrity of character without being reducible to a prob- 
lem in integrity of behavior. It seems to have involved the prob- 
lem of faith in God’s just government of a world in which sin and 
suffering are not properly equated, though this faith seems to have 
been marginal to the main problem, a possible symptom of disorder 
rather than its root cause. 


VI 


Therapeutically considered it seems possible, therefore, to see 
the story of Job somewhat as follows: Job is a prosperous and highly 
respected man. His self-respect is bolstered by the affection which 
people have for him, and by the honor which they show him, be- 
cause of his beneficence. His self-respect is kept from becoming an 
unhealthy self-esteem by his religious faith. More than he realizes, 
however, he depends on the protections provided by his social posi- 
tion and by popular esteem. Then his social status is destroyed and 
the esteem of his friends is lost. Moreover this happens in the set- 
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ting of a culture which regards suffering as a proof of sin. To the 
initial disaster of losing kindred, prestige, and affection is added the 
deeper ignominy of seeing people turn in revulsion from him asa 
hypocrite who hid real sin under a facade of righteousness, and who 
won respect by false pretenses. All the normal supports on which 
his self-esteem rested are destroyed; but this self-esteem is now the 
one thing he cannot give up, or he will have nothing left. Just be. 
cause the objective supports are gone, it becomes all the more im. 
portant for him to cling to subjective supports. His horizons shrink, 
his mind becomes more and more obsessed with his sufferings, his 
self-concern dominates his view. His conviction of his own right- 
eousness becomes, inevitably and almost imperceptibly, an ingrowing 
self-righteousness. 

In this Job shows both the strengths and the weaknesses of a pro- 
tected integrity. He has a conviction of righteousness to support 
him in disaster, but in the shaking of the foundations his righteous- 
ness and self-respect become changed into a pathetically human mix- 
ture of self-righteousness and self-pity. It takes a major disaster to 
reveal the weakness hidden behind a protected righteousness, but 
once the protection is gone, deterioration is often rapid. 

The basic problem Job raises is how a man can be saved when 
righteousness turns into self-righteousness, self-respect into self-pity, 
and virtue grows in upon itself. God saves Job by facing him di- 
rectly in a personal encounter. He faces Job in a situation which 
compels Job to turn his mind away from himself, and makes it im- 
possible for him to maintain unhealthy self-concern without recog: 
nizing it for what it is. Job moves from security, through spiritual 
disaster, to peace, though not yet from perplexity to understanding. 

It has often been said that the book of Job shows great psycho- 
logical insight. If a view such as this is permitted by the text, is it 
also credible psychologically? A quarter of a century ago Thomas 
and Znaniecki * made an intensive study of people whose protective 
social conventions had been destroyed by influences beyond their 
control. They concluded that in such conditions the person almost 
always developed abnormal self-concern. Similar instances of in 
grown self-concern following a breakdown of protective patterns o! 
social behavior are common in the literature of psychotherapy. 

Such an approach may seem to ignore the textual evidence for 


17 W. I. Thomas and F. Znaniecki, The Polish Peasant in Europe and America, A. A 
Knopf, 1927, 2 vols. 
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diversity within the book of Job, assuming a unity that does not 
exist. It would be more correct to say that the therapeutic approach 
permits one to recognize unity of a new kind, showing, by analogy 
with familiar things, how apparent contradictions in content and in 
emphasis can be part of a single process. “The most obvious example 
is provided by the contrast between the debates Job has with his 
friends, and the final speech of God. From the therapeutic point 
of view this difference is recognizably part of a single process, and 
therefore interpretable as a sign of unity rather than of disunity. 
Though the book as a whole may be seen to have considerable thera- 
peutic unity, however, it does not follow that the various parts of 
the book must have come from a single source. Textual evidence 
for a diversity of origins is not incompatible with a considerable unity 
of meaning in the final product. 


Vil 


The theological implications of the therapeutic approach to the 
book of Job are significant. For instance: (1) The dominant inter- 
est of the story is seen to lie in the theology of salvation rather than 
in the theology of sin and suffering. (2) By its emphasis on the 
saving power of a direct personal encounter between God and man, 
it curiously foreshadows the New Testament emphasis on the in- 
carnation, by which God reduced the remote, and frequently mis- 
understood, relation between himself and man to an encounter in 
person, in order that his saving power might be made effective. 
(3) In the distinction it draws between theological debate on the 
one side, and personal encounter with God on the other, the story 
of Job provides a surprisingly acute forecast of the dialectical move- 
ment in which Christian theology has been long involved. Chris- 
tian theology has developed in a tension between these same two 
emphases. On the one hand it has moved out from the specific 
event of Christ’s coming in person, to a more and more precise defi- 
nition of the connotation of ideas about the event. On the other 
hand it has constantly moved back towards a more vital apprehen- 
sion of, and involvement in, the interpersonal relationship estab- 
lished by Christ’s coming, characterized on man’s side by faith and 
on God’s side by grace. In the reciprocal interaction of these two 
movements upon each other, Christian theology has developed some 
of its distinctive features. In the story of Job the problem of their 
relationship is made clear, though not its solution. 
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A therapeutic approach, however, reveals some serious deficiencies 
in the theological implications of the book of Job. (1) As men- 
tioned above, the book draws the distinction between theological 
debate and saving encounter too sharply. It fails to recognize the 
importance of the interaction between them, partly because it con- 
fines the theological discussion to the early, diagnostic stage of the 
process, without considering its place in later stages. (2) The story 
almost entirely ignores the process of sanctification and growth in 
grace, after the establishment of a saving interpersonal relationship, 
which occupies so important a place, both in New Testament thought 
and in subsequent Christian theology. (3) It fails to give any pre- 
cise definition to the nature of the interpersonal relationship in 
which God’s saving power becomes operative. From the points of 
view both of therapy and of Christian theology, this is a very grave 
defect. Interpersonal relationships can be either harmful or help- 
ful; they cannot be neutral. ‘They must be of the right sort or they 
will be of the wrong sort. As a consequence, it is important to have 
a proper understanding of what constitutes a saving interpersonal 
relationship. For Christian theology it is defined by the person and 
work of Christ. Therapy defines it in terms of the successful thera- 
peutic relationship. But the book of Job leaves it virtually unde- 
fined. Only the majesty and the wisdom of God are emphasized. 
The story rightly emphasizes the importance of a saving interpersonal 
relationship; it leaves us relatively ignorant of the nature of this re- 
lationship. In this particular it falls far short of the specifically 
Christian insights which, in lesser ways, it so surprisingly anticipates. 

Job, as has been frequently said, is a book of remarkable psycho- 
logical insights. When seen in the light of therapeutic principle 
and practice, these insights appear even more remarkable. The 
significance of Job’s personal encounter with God is brought into 
sharper focus, and the theological debates are seen to have a place 
in the total process, though a subordinate one. Job “has in some 
way come face to face with God himself. In that experience he has 
won a true perspective. He has seen God as He is, and he has seen 
himself. The double vision . . . is the climax of his spiritual his- 
tory. . . . But what of Job’s problem? God has not said a word 
about it, and Job himself is satisfied to leave the matter without 
further comment.” ** 


18 T. H. Robinson, op. cit., p. 123. 





THE RISE OF MARIAN THEOLOGY 


By Georces A. Barros 


E write “Marian theology,” rather than “Marian cult.” 
W The latter is common to Roman Catholicism and to East- 
ern Orthodoxy, and may claim the antiquity of a venerable 
tradition. The former is a modern phenomenon peculiar to the 
Roman communion, in the bosom of which it has of late attained 
alarming proportions. Of course Marian cult and theology cannot 
and should not be dissociated, not even for the purpose of critical 
examination. Yet while the teaching of Orthodoxy has long ago 
reached its natural limits, the Roman Church is indulging today 
in doctrinal speculations on Mary far beyond any justifiable limits. 
For these reasons a historical survey of the attitude of the Christian 
Church toward Mary seems to be a prerequisite to a correct evalua- 
tion of the modern status of Marian theology as Rome understands 
it. We shall therefore analyze successively: (1) the early factors 
which gave rise to the Marian cult; (2) the liturgical worship of 
Mary; (3) the growth of popular, eventually “approved” devotions 
in honor of Mary; (4) the dogmatic definitions and teaching of the 
Roman Church concerning Mary’s part in the scheme of our redemp- 
tion. 


I. Earty Factors 


The canonical Scriptures offer no grounds for a so-called ‘“Mari- 
ology,” but rather for a theology of Christ, the Messiah, the Son of 
David according to the flesh, and God’s own Son by nature. ‘Toward 
the end of the second century, apocryphal writings were circulated, 
though never officially ‘‘received”’ in the churches, to satisfy the curi- 
osity of the people with circumstantial reports on the birth and child- 
hood of Jesus, and to supplement the scanty references in the Gospels 
and the Book of Acts to his mother. The most important of these 
writings, as far as Mary is concerned, are the Protoevangelium of 
James, together with its Latin derivatives, and the Liber Transitus, 
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or “Book of the passing-away” of Mary, of which several recensions 
are extant. 

The Protoevangelium purports to supply information concerning 
Mary’s origins. Her parents, Joachim and Anna, had been childless 
for years, when an Angel revealed unto them that Anna would con- 
ceive and give birth to a child, Mary. They dedicated her to God 
and presented her to the Temple in Jerusalem where she was edu- 
cated by the priests and where she vowed her virginity to the Lord. 
The Protoevangelium dwells at length on the circumstances of Mary's 
betrothal to Joseph and of the birth of Jesus; it relates how the mid. 
wives who helped Mary found her still a virgin after childbirth. 
The Liber Transitus describes the death of Mary, her funeral con- 
ducted by the apostles, who had been mysteriously summoned to 
Jerusalem, and her assumption to heaven by angels. 

It is natural that the apocryphas should reflect the theological 
views of their authors, and eventually of later editors. Such trends 
are not equally consistent, and it is probable that the popularity of 
the apocryphas was due to the stories they told rather than to their 
doctrinal overtones. A few literary and theological patterns may 
be noted here which were to play a leading part in the further de- 
velopment of the Marian cult and doctrine. 

The authors of the apocryphas drew their key episodes from the 
folklore of the Hebrews or from Scriptural motives. The story of 
Joachim and Anna exploits the theme of the childless couple, miracu- 
lously favored with a late offspring predestined to heroic or prophetic 
significance, as in the narratives of the birth of Samson, Samuel, and 
John the Baptist. The episode of the midwife who arrived too late 
and at first refused to believe in the continuing virginity of Mary, is 
reminiscent, with its crude details, of the incredulity of Thomas on 
the day after the Resurrection. Thomas himself is featured in the 
Liber Transitus as the incorrigible late-comer and skeptic, who needs 
a tangible proof of Mary’s assumption to heaven, namely, the sash 
which fell into his hands. In the same manner, episodes from the 
life of Christ are duplicated artificially, with Mary being the central 
figure. Thus the scene of her entry into the Temple is built after 
the pattern of the Presentation of Jesus, and the story of her assump 
tion to heaven corresponds to the Gospel narrative of the Ascension. 

While the Protoevangelium may be regarded as a witness of early 
Christian traditions concerning the Virgin Birth and, by way of cor 
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ollary, of the belief in the deity of Christ, its interest tends to shift 
from the dogmatic to the episodic, and from Jesus to his mother. 
Mary’s question to the angel, “How shall this be, seeing I know not 
a man” (Luke 1: 34), is construed as a declaration of purpose, and 
becomes the starting point of speculations on the perpetual virginity 
of Mary. Such speculations, which have no immediate bearing on 
the mystery of Christ, made it imperative for the author of the Proto- 
evangelium to launch into a laborious interpretation of the refer- 
ences of the canonical Gospels to the “brothers of Jesus.” 

The unusual emphasis on the ethical and religious values of chas- 
tity and virginity, which early Christians held in high regard, may 
tentatively be linked with the doctrine and discipline of late sectarian 
Judaism. ‘The late Father Lagrange has suggested such an hypothe- 
sis in his commentary on Luke 1: 34, and in his book L’Evangile de 
Jésus Christ, p. 19. It looks as if the discoveries of the so-called 
“Dead Sea Scrolls” and of the community of Khirbet Qumran might 
throw some more light on the subject, once the texts are available 
for study. On the other hand, dualistic ideologies and the disparag- 
ing views of gnosticism on matter and body may also account for the 
growing recognition of the perpetual virginity of Mary as a point of 
doctrine and a special object of devotion. Whether or not Chris- 
tians were aware of the nature, extent, and dubious legitimacy of 
such influences, the title of “Virgin” had become an inseparable 
predicate of Mary as early as the third century, and the rise of monas- 
tic life greatly furthered the growth of her cult. Among the early 
factors which contributed to the spread of Marian legends and the 
development of Marian worship, pilgrimages to the Holy Land play 
a part which is not negligible. Monuments, churches, monasteries, 
contributed to materialize the memory of episodes related in the 
canonical and apocryphal writings. The insatiable curiosity of de- 
vout and generally uncritical pilgrims was unscrupulously exploited 
by the guild of the guides, who were never slow in answering ques- 
tions and solving topographical problems. They could show with- 
out the slightest hesitation where Mary was born, where she had 
“learned the letters,” the house in which she ended her days, and 
the tomb in which she was laid to rest.and from whence the angels 
carried her to heaven. The fact that memories from a historical or 
pseudo-historical past were thus translated into stones was often de- 
cisive in the establishment of the Marian tradition. 
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II. LirurGcicaAL WorsHIP 


Five major annual festivals of Mary, first instituted between the 
fourth and the sixth century, are common to the Eastern Orthodox 
Church and to Roman Catholicism, namely: the feast of the Nativity 
of Mary, on September 8; the Presentation of Mary, Eicodos, on No- 
vember 21; the Purification of Mary, commonly known in the West 
as Candlemas, and which the Greeks call 'fzazavrn, with reference 
to Simeon meeting Mary’s infant son in the Temple, on February 
2; the Annunciation, on March 25; and the Assumption of Mary, 
known in the East as feast of the Koiynots, i.e., the “falling asleep” 
of Mary, on August 15. The above dates are understood accord- 
ing to the old style in the East, and, since 1582, according to the 
new (Gregorian) style in the churches of the Roman communion. 

A common feature of these festivals is that they commemorate 
what was regarded as historical facts, recorded in the Gospels or 
related in apocryphal legends received at face value. One saw no 
reason for doubting the story of Mary being “introduced”’ in the 
Temple, or the description of the miracles which took place at her 
grave. It occurred to no one that the correspondence between the 
Presentation of Mary and the Presentation of Jesus, or the Ascen- 
sion and the Assumption, might have been induced artificially, per- 
haps for reasons of theological symbolism. ‘The atmosphere was 
one of bona fide realism, and the Marian cycle was never regarded 
as distinct from, or pitched against, the liturgical cycle of Christ. 
The office of the Nativity of Mary, with its reading of the genealo- 
gies, ultimately points to the mystery of Jesus. The feast of the 
Purification of Mary might be called as well, and perhaps more ap- 
propriately, the feast of the Presentation of Jesus, and the Annuncia- 
tion was at times described as the feast of the Incarnation, and rightly 
so, since the entire episode is explicitly related to God’s plan for the 
redemption of mankind. 

To the “big five,” the Orthodox Church has added the feast of 
the Conception of Mary, on December 9, viz., nine months before 
the commemoration of her birthday, without any reference to the 
theological thesis which characterizes the much later festival of the 
Immaculate Conception in the Western Church, and the feast of the 
@eordxos, that is, of the Mother of God, on December 26, a mere ap- 
pendage to the celebration of Christmas. 

The Eastern Church never went much farther in its formal wor- 
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ship of Mary, and this is all the more important since in Eastern 
Orthodoxy liturgy has never ceased to be both the living norm of 
personal devotion and the most sensitive index of theological think- 
ing. If one makes a reasonable allowance for the flowery style of 
Byzantine and Slavonic “baroque’’ hymns and prayers, it remains 
that the Marian theology of the Eastern Church is remarkable for 
its sobriety and even its austerity. It all revolves around the central 
afirmation that Mary is the Mother of God, @eoréxos, in the sense 
defined by the ecumenical councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon, viz., 
that she did not give birth to a human being whom God subsequently 
adopted, but that her son, from the first moment of his life in her 
womb, was God’s own son by nature. In view of her mission, Mary 
was endowed with a special grace, xexapitwuévn, aS it is written in 
Luke 1: 28. Because of her humble acquiescence and unswerving 
faithfulness, she was acclaimed by the successive generations of Chris- 
tians as the zavayia, all-holy, exalted above all the saints of the hu- 
man race. Her holiness is manifested in that she continued a virgin, 
devrapbévos, inasmuch as the total offering of undivided life is deemed 
to be the essence of human perfection. Sinful men may request 
Mary’s assistance, seeing that her prayers are particularly agreeable 
in God’s sight on account of her natural and spiritual relationship 
with Christ. This intercessory power of Mary is not regarded as 
different from the power which Christians are wont to exercise by 
praying for each other. In all these, the theologians of the East are 
not consciously venturing beyond the limits of their own doctrinal 
canon, namely, Scripture and the tradition of the seven ecumenical 
councils. 

The Western Church kept adding new festivals to those in the 
observance of which she shared with Eastern Christianity. Among 
these innovations, the feast of the Visitation, on July 2, is the only 
one that may claim a Scriptural foundation. Instituted first in the 
course of the thirteenth century, and definitively approved by the 
council of Basle in 1441, it commemorates the meeting of Mary and 
Elizabeth recorded in Luke 1: 39 ff. The memory of this event 
was materialized by a little church near the village of ‘Ain Karim, 
mentioned as early as the sixth century, rebuilt several times and 
actually in the custody of the Franciscans. It is supposed to mark 
the spot where Elizabeth and her child found a hiding place from 
Herod’s henchmen, according to the Protoevangelium. 
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Several of the new festivals are linked up with traditions relative 
to the institution of single religious orders or with their favorite 
devotions. ‘Thus the Dominican Order solemnizes the Patronage 
of Mary on December 22, and the Roman Church as a whole ob- 
serves the feast of Our Lady of Mercy on September 24, in memory 
of the foundation of a religious order for the redemption of captives 
from the Moors of Barbary, a feast most popular in Hispanic terri- 
tories. The feast of Our Lady of Mount Carmel, on July 16, is 
commonly known as the feast of the Scapular, a Carmelite devotion 
which originated in the thirteenth century, and the feast of the 
Rosary, on October 7, refers to a popular devotion developed and 
popularized by the efforts of the Dominicans. 

Other festivals are of a local character even though they have ob- 
tained recognition in the whole Church. They commemorate al- 
leged miracles or apparitions of the Virgin, as the feast of Our Lady 
of the Snows which marks the anniversary of the dedication of the 
Roman basilica of Saint Mary Major, on August 5, with reference 
to an unseasonable snowfall on that very day, under the pontificate 
of Liberius. In the same manner, the feast of Our Lady of Loreto, 
on December 10, commemorates the miraculous transfer of the house 
of Mary from Nazareth to Northern Italy at the hand of angels. In 
these instances it is obvious that the liturgy of the Church, instead of 
leading, merely follows legendary and devotional developments of a 
popular origin. 

A notable characteristic of the development of Marian worship in 
the West is the duplication of the liturgical cycle of Christ with a 
parallel cycle of festivals in honor of Mary. Thus the feast of the 
Name of Mary, on September 12, parallels the feast of the Name of 
Jesus. The feast of the Most Pure Heart of Mary, on the Saturday 
following the octave of the Corpus Christi, corresponds to the feast 
of the Sacred Heart of Jesus; both feasts were instituted in the eight- 
eenth century. The feast of the Compassion, on the Friday before 
Palm Sunday, and the feast of the Seven Sorrows of Mary, on Sep- 
tember 15, originally a family devotion of the Order of Servites, com- 
memorate the standing of Mary at the foot of the Cross and her life- 
time association in the labors and sufferings of her Son; on both 
occasions, the magnificent Stabat Mater of Jacopone da Todi is sung 
at High Mass. These two festivals can be regarded as mere annexes 
to the liturgical commemoration of the Passion of Christ on the per- 
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fectly valid basis of Gospel history. However, some theological over- 
tones may be discerned: it is hinted that Mary is properly and actively 
sharing in the redemptive work of her Son. ‘Thus the Office of the 
Compassion explicitly quotes a favorite statement of St. Bernard, 
that whereas Jesus redeemed us by dying for us, moriendo, Mary ac- 
tually contributed to our salvation by dying with him, commoriendo. 

The theological “loading” of liturgical festivals which, prima fa- 
cieé, appear to be simple commemorations, is on the increase in the 
Roman Church. This is obvious in the feast, or feasts, of the Con- 
ception of Mary, which the Western Church celebrates on Decem- 
ber 8. The Greek Church observes this festival as if it implied 
nothing more than a reference to a “historical” fact. In the West 
it was at first observed in medieval Anglo-Saxon churches as the 
feast of the Conception, or of the Sanctification of Mary. She was 
believed to have been blessed in the womb of her mother as Jeremiah 
or John the Baptist. The feast was adopted by the churches of the 
Continent in the course of the twelfth century, and was transformed 
into the modern feast of the Immaculate Conception. In the same 
manner the feast of the Assumption, which at first claimed to be 
nothing more than the celebration of an anniversary, has gradually 
taken on a doctrinal significance, culminating with the proclamation 
of the dogma of the Assumption in 1950. 

The same theological orientation is apparent in the Bull Ad Caeli 
Reginam of October 11, 1954, by which Pope Pius XII instituted the 
feast of the Queenship of Mary, to be observed each year on May 31, 
in parallelism with the feast of Christ the King. The pontifical doc- 
ument attributes to Mary a positive co-operation in the task of re- 
storing the right ethical and social order in a troubled world. All 
this goes a great deal further than the belief of the early Church and 
of Eastern Orthodoxy in the particular efficacy of Mary’s intercessory 
prayer. 


III. PorpuLar DEVOTIONS 


While the normative function of the liturgy has always been pre- 
ponderant in Eastern Orthodoxy, popular legends and devotions in 
the Western Church were a major factor in shaping the Marian cult 
and doctrine. ‘This is not to say that Eastern Orthodoxy never knew 
popular movements, or that it was always immune from supersti- 
tions, buc these had little effect upon the development of the liturgi- 
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cal worship or the theology of the Eastern Church. It would even 
be scarcely correct to speak of a development of Eastern liturgy and 
dogma, which have long ago reached the hieratic fixity character- 
istic of Byzantine art and religion. In the West where liturgy and 
dogma continue to develop even today, history shows a close rela- 
tionship between popular devotion and the official tenets or the of- 
ficial prayer of the Church. 

Material to illustrate this point is embarrassingly rich. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs do not aim at completeness but simply at classi- 
fying the principal forms of Marian piety from the Middle Ages to 
our day with a view to determining the trends which, directly or 
indirectly, led to the modern theological formulations of the Roman 
Church. 

Scores of medieval legends and miracle plays aim at nothing else 
but pious entertainment. Some stories are just “cute,” like the tale 
of the acrobat who entered a monastery as lay brother and performed 
a tumbling act to the honor of his Lady and for the amusement of 
the Christ child, much to the dismay of the abbot who had a differ- 
ent idea of ecclesiastical proprieties. Some legends are less innocent: 
A certain cleric, Theophilus by name, had entered a pact with the 
evil one, and had lived a life of unrestrained debauchery. He died, 
as it seemed, unrepentant, but the Virgin tore him loose from the 
claws of the devil, because he had never ceased, even in his sinful 
days, to honor her image. ‘The whole scene is represented on a 
sculptured relief above the cloister gate of Notre Dame de Paris. 
In the same way a professional robber, who used to offer to Mary 
the tithe of his booty, was miraculously rescued by her as the hang- 
man was adjusting the noose. Declared free, he reformed and died 
a devout servant of Mary. It all sounds as if the belief in the inter- 
cessory power of Mary had run wild. The patristic and early medi- 
eval interpretation of the communion of saints as an exchange of 
prayers between the Church on earth and the Church in glory is 
left behind. Mary is credited, so to speak, with the power of alter- 
ing the course of divine justice and overruling even her Son’ More 
sedate legends of the Virgin exercising a right of patronage over 
members of religious orders, whom she protects during their sleep 
against impure dreams and the vexations of Satan, do not reach that 
extreme. It must be noted, however, that the theme of Mary shel- 
tering her charges under her cloak, as in the early Cistercian legend 
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or in the Vitae Fratrum Praedicatorum of Gérard de Frachet, indi- 
cates an unwarranted shift from Soteriology to Mariology, inasmuch 
as it appropriates the Biblical image of “covering up sins,” which is 
essentially an apt description of God’s own plan for the redemption 
of mankind. 

Marian legends often developed in the shadow of cathedrals, mon- 
asteries, and places of pilgrimage. Countless are the shrines which 
contain some “miraculous’’ image of Mary worshipped from time 
immemorial. ‘The so-called “Black Virgins” so common in France 
and in Spain may well be, and some of them actually are, ancient 
pagan idols arrayed in regal garments and crowned with precious 
diadems as marks of their new identity. “The devotion of the faith- 
ful ranges from prayers to obtain the favor of Mary’s intercession 
to the most extravagant adoration of the Goddess which historical 
Christianity has failed to provide. 

It would be pointless to draw a long list of Marian centers. A 
few random examples shall sufice. The well known phenomenon 
of syncretistic assimilation of a bygone pagan worship may explain 
the origin of some pilgrimages. ‘This seems to be the case of the 
sanctuary of Guadalupe in Mexico, which was built to commemorate 
an apparition of the Virgin to an Indian on December 9, 1531. Her 
image, whose features are not unlike those of Aztec female deities, 
was miraculously imprinted on a piece of rough Mexican weave ex- 
hibited in the basilica. The sanctuaries of La Salette in the moun- 
tains of the Dauphiné, and of Lourdes, in the French Pyrénées, mark 
the spots where the Virgin manifested herself respectively in 1846 
and 1858. ‘The messages entrusted by Mary to Melany, the little 
shepherdess of La Salette, and to Bernadette Soubirous of Lourdes, 
after having been kept secret for some time, may well have been 
edited by the ecclesiastical authorities, in order that the exhorta- 
tions, promises, and prophecies which they contain might be ad- 
justed to the official theology of the Church. The Marian sanctu- 
ary of Fatima in Portugal, a hamlet presumably named for the 
daughter of the prophet Mohammed under the domination of the 
Moors, is the latest to date. The Virgin is said to have appeared 
to three children in 1917, recommending prayers and penitence, 
with a view to obtain the cessation of World War I and the restora- 
tion of peace among the nations. Unusual meteorologic conditions 
were observed by many persons at the time of the alleged appari- 
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tions. The cult of Our Lady of Fatima was officially authorized in 
1930 by the Bishop of Leiria, and various official documents of Pope 
Pius XII refer approvingly to this new chapter of Marian devotion. 
Still more than at La Salette and at Lourdes, the Virgin is credited 
with being the official and authoritative agent of God’s rule over 
human affairs, thus sharing in the kingship of Christ. Of course 
the individual reactions of Roman Catholics vary considerably. A 
few of them are skeptical, some are indifferent, and their skepticism 
or indifference may, or again may not, coincide with a very earnest 
profession of Christian faith. A great many pilgrims visit the sanc- 
tuaries of Mary with the hope of obtaining personal favors, spiritual 
or temporal, through her intercession. Such a reliance of Mary’s 
mediation may not necessarily compete with reliance upon Christ, 
but there are unfortunate instances in which popular demonstrations 
of piety toward Mary amount to mass hysteria and totally eclipse the 
worship of Christ. 

Among the numerous approved devotions in honor of Mary, the 
Rosary occupies a most prominent place. In its final form, which 
dates from the fifteenth century, it combines the recitation of one 
hundred and fifty “Hail Marys” in fifteen series of ten each, to- 
gether with the silent meditation of fifteen joyful, doleful, and glori- 
ous episodes of the life of Jesus and his mother, thus coupling the 
theme of our redemption with the belief in the intercessory power 
of Mary as advocate of sinners. In its origins, the Rosary is related 
to the flowery devotion of the twelfth and thirteenth century, with 
its recitation of the Ave Maria and the singing of rhythmic stanzas 
to the praise of the Virgin by members of pious brotherhoods as, 
for instance, the “Confrérie du Chapel Vert’ in the diocese of 
Tournai in Belgium. The Song of Songs supplied preachers and 
poets with a wealth of images which they applied with ingenuity to 
Mary, as may be seen from the sermons of St. Bernard, the sequences 
of Adam of Saint Victor, and, at a later date, the so-called “Litany 
of Loreto.’ It looks as if the Church endeavored to christianize the 
pagan festivities of May—a month which was to be consecrated to the 
Virgin—and the mystical worship of womanhood, diversely mani- 
fested in the literary productions of the troubadours and the specu- 
lations of Le Roman de la Rose by Guillaume de Lorris. 

Another popular devotion, that of the Scapular, stresses the inter- 
cessory power of Mary in a most obtrusive way. It is based on a 
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legendary account of her apparition to a Carmelite friar, St. Simon 
Stock, whom she presented with the scapular. She promised that 
wearers of the scapular would be granted the grace of conversion in 
extremis. A bull attributed to John XXII even specified that, un- 
der certain conditions, they would be delivered from Purgatory on 
the sabbath after their death. ‘The bull is recognized today as spuri- 
ous, but the essential privileges which it contained were confirmed 
by the Congregation of Indulgences in 1908 and mentioned in pub- 
lic acts of Pius XI. In spite of the official emphasis on proper dis- 
positions of faith and repentance, the devotion to the scapular as a 
device for escaping divine justice is reminiscent of the crudest medi- 
eval legends mentioned above. As for the worship of the Immacu- 
late Heart of Mary, developed in the eighteenth century in the wake 
of the cult of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, it offers an interesting in- 
stance of a theological, rather than popular, devotion. The con- 
demnation of Jansenism and the official recognition of Molinism on 
a par with Thomism, had somehow obscured the doctrine of the ab- 
solute primacy of grace, and the new devotion aimed at reminding 
Christians of the divine initiative of love, to which Mary was now 


positively associated. It goes without saying that the various aspects 
of Marian devotion which we have surveyed were not equally fa- 
vored by responsible ecclesiastical authorities. Some were officially 
approved, some reinterpreted, some tolerated, and some downright 
reproved. It remains for us to sum up the actual teaching of Roman 
Catholism with regard to Mary and her cult. 


IV. MariAN DoGMATICs 


From what we have observed thus far, the development of Marian 
doctrine can be tentatively outlined as follows. In a first stage, com- 
mon to the Christian Church as a whole, Mary was considered ex- 
clusively on account of the historical part she played in the mystery 
of the incarnation. In a second stage, Marian doctrine became an 
appendix to the Christological dogma; in Eastern Orthodoxy, it re- 
mains well within the limits traced by early liturgical traditions; it 
was more expansive, not to say intrusive, in the more dynamic setup 
of the West. The last stage, which was reached in the course of the 
last century and which is particular to Roman Catholicism, is char- 
acterized by the coming of age of Marian dogmatics as an autonomous 
discipline. 
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This emancipation of Marian theology, to be sure, began in the 
thirteenth century when the feast of the Conception of Mary was 
officially recognized throughout the West. Already St. Bernard had 
unsuccessfully opposed its adoption by the Canons of Lyons as an 
unwarranted novelty. Aquinas reasoned that, at any rate, the sanc- 
tification of Mary in the womb of her mother could not possibly be 
interpreted as an immunity from original sinfulness, otherwise Mary 
would not have needed to be saved. Duns Scotus took the opposite 
line. He stated that God could prevent Mary from being included 
in the mass of perdition; that it was fitting that God should have 
decreed this exemption; and that therefore he actually decreed it: 
potuit, decuit, ergo fecit. Such a doctrine was in harmony with the 
wild stream of popular piety; it obtained almost immediately a semi- 
official status in the Western Church and finally was defined as an 
article of faith by Pius IX, on December 8, 1854. 

During the Council of the Vatican in 1870, a petition signed by 
members of the Roman Catholic hierarchy was presented to the same 
Pope, to the effect that it please him to proclaim that the doctrine of 
the Assumption was an essential part of the revealed dogma. No 
official action was taken by the Holy See until November 1, 1950, 
when Pius XII, by the Apostolic Constitution Munificentissimus 
Deus, defined that ‘“‘when the course of her life was ended, the Vir- 
gin Mary, the Immaculate Mother of God, was taken up, body and 
soul, into the glory of heaven.’”’ In the preliminaries to the formula 
of definition, the Pope stressed the fact that the dogma of the As- 
sumption is the logical sequence of the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception. Mary, who had not been touched by the contagion of 
evil, had not to suffer the corruption of the grave. The Eastern 
Orthodox Church had always regarded the Assumption of Mary as 
a historical event, while rejecting the Immaculate Conception as an 
unwarranted dogma. ‘Thus what is new in the Roman definition is 
that it transfers the Assumption from a pseudo-historical to a dog- 
matic level. The definition implies a new understanding of the 
mission of Mary, of her association in the work of her Son, and of 
her place in the scheme of man’s redemption. The recent institu- 
tion of the feast of the Queenship of Mary moves in the same di- 
rection, and can be considered as a foreboding of further dogmatic 


developments. 
These may to a certain extent be anticipated with reference to the 
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magisterium ordinarium, i.e., the current doctrine of the Church, 
which is expressed through the encyclicals, pastoral letters or allocu- 
tions of the popes and bishops, and through the teaching of Roman 
Catholic scholars and theologians. 

Of course popular and medieval aberrations are banned. Mary 
is not to be worshipped as a goddess; her images are not idols in 
which a mysterious virtue resides. It is not in Mary’s power to stay 
the course of justice or overrule divine Providence; nor is she sup- 
posed to confer upon her devotees any favor that does not ultimately 
come from Christ. Now this is official doctrine, a far cry from pop- 
ular practice and belief which the hierarchy prefers to ignore when- 
ever immediate reforms seem inadvisable. 

On the positive side the new theology has achieved the systemati- 
zation of the loosely connected themes of Mary’s holiness and sinless- 
ness, of her perpetual virginity, and of her mission as the mother of 
Jesus. The main advance is seen in an elaborate analysis of Mary’s 
unique privileges defined in the dogma with a view to building up 
the doctrine of her intercessory power. As a creature Mary is seen 
as the personification of humanity as it might have grown to be if 


sin had not altered the course of nature nor disrupted man’s original 
righteousness. Here is the root of Mary’s qualification as the de- 
fender of the human race. The point was made by St. Bernard in 
a striking manner: “Do you fear the divine Majesty in the Son? 
Must you find an advocate before Him? ‘Then flee to Mary; in her, 
humanity is pure. The Son will listen to the Mother, and the Fa- 


ther to the Son.” On the other hand, Mary’s exceptional privileges 
exalt her above a strictly human level even if one would conceive of 
a hypothetically sinless humanity. Thus Mary’s power of interces- 
sion exceeds by far the exercise of natural and spiritual solidarity 
between the Church on earth and the Church triumphant. The 
difference is not a difference of degree, as if her prayers had a greater 
chance of being heard of God and favorably answered by reason of 
her intimacy with Christ and the intensity of her love. Her power 
belongs in another order in which no human saint can possibly share. 
Not only does she hear the prayers of men and relay them to God, 
but she contributes properly and positively to the work of redemp- 
tion, assuming, by divine commission, essential duties with regard 
to the conferment of grace upon men. Whereas the Eastern Ortho- 
dox require her intercession because she is the @eoréxos, Roman Cath- 
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olics are invited to think of her also as the associate partner of her 
Son in the work of their salvation; she is actually co-redemptrix, and 
not only the mother of the Redeemer. The theme of the mediation 
of Mary and her title of co-redemptrix are the object of thorough 
researches by Roman Catholic exegetes, liturgists, and theologians. 
While no official move seems to be in the offing right now, it is not 
unlikely that some further dogmatic pronouncement might take 
place in a not too distant future. 

Does, as most Protestants contend, the Marian cult conflict with 
the central affirmation of the Christian faith that there is no other 
mediator between God and men except Jesus Christ? It probably 
does not, as long as Mary’s intercession is considered only as a par- 
ticular instance of Christian solidarity; there may, however, arise 
some disagreement concerning the type of eschatology which Roman 
theologians use as framework for their exposition of the communion 
of saints. The objection obtains its full strength, however, when 
pitched against the new doctrine of the mediation of Mary as co- 
redemptrix. Nothing, to be sure, is taken away from Christ, but 
his divine prerogatives are, to say the least, singularly obscured when, 
by an artificial cleavage of the Christological dogma, Mary is gratu- 
itously credited with privileges which duplicate to no good purpose 
the privileges and functions of the Saviour. 

The charge of substituting Mary for the Holy Spirit has some- 
times been brought against Roman Catholic theology. ‘This is 
strong language, and, we fear, somewhat abusive. Yet we may 
wonder whether the modern orientations of the Marian cult and 
doctrine are not the sign of an unconscious reaction of Roman Chris- 
tianity against the over-systematization of the sacramental and hier- 
archic aspects of religion at the expense of its pneumatic element. 
It is a fact that the Roman Church has attained of late a degree of 
externalism thus far unknown in Eastern Orthodoxy. Now the task 
of bringing home to men the reality of their salvation is a matter of 
personal communication, a relationship of subject to subject. The 
trend in Rome is to see this task entrusted to Mary. Leaning upon 
Biblical evidence and the constant tradition of the Church, we be- 
lieve that it belongs in the exclusive realm of the Holy Spirit. 





TERESA DE CARTAGENA: A STUDY 
IN CASTILIAN SPIRITUALITY 


By Lewis J. Hutton 


ERESA de Cartagena was a Spanish nun who lived in the lat- 
ter half of the fifteenth century.’ Very little is known about 
her and the two brief treatises she composed, Arboleda de los 
enfermos (The Grove of the Afflicted) and Admiragién operum Dey 
(Admiration for the Works of God), are still in manuscript form in 
the Escorial library in Spain.? From her name and the few remarks 
she made about herself, i.e., that she studied at the University of 
Salamanca, that she pursued a wide range of reading, that she en- 
joyed high patronage and was intimately acquainted with the daily 
routine of a great household, it is obvious that she must have be- 
longed to a wealthy and important family. ‘Teresa’s religious order 
was either erased or omitted from the Escorial manuscript but as 
she referred to “our glorious father Saint Francis,’’ one may con- 
jecture that she was a Franciscan.° 
José Amador de los Rios, a Spanish literary critic of a century 
ago, related Teresa de Cartagena to the family of the famous Don 
Pablo de Santa Maria, converted Jewish Rabbi and later Christian 
Bishop of Burgos.* Amador de los Rios pointed out that one of the 
sons of the Bishop of Burgos, Pedro de Cartagena, was acquainted 
with Gémez Manrique, aristocrat, soldier, writer, and chief mag- 
istrate of the city of Toledo, and sold him some property around 
1460. This detail is of interest because Teresa de Cartagena di- 
rected her second treatise to Donia Juana de Mendoza, Gémez Man- 
rique’s wife and indicated that both had read her first essay.° 
Although additional research is necessary before ‘Teresa de Carta- 
gena’s background may be established with greater certainty, her 


1 Serrano y Sanz, Manuel, Apuntes para una biblioteca de escritoras espanolas desde el afio 
1401 al 1883. Madrid: Sucesores de Rivadeneyra, 1903, Vol. 1, pp. 218-233. 

2 Cuevas, Julian Zarco, Catdlogo de los manuscritos castellanos de la Real Biblioteca de El 
Escorial. Madrid, 1924, Vol. 1, p. 232. 

8 Teresa de Cartagena, Arboleda de los enfermos and Admiragién operum Dey. Edited by 
Lewis J. Hutton. Princeton University, Ph.D. Dissertation, 1949, p. 70. 
¥ 4Amador de los Rios, José, Historia critica de la literatura espafiola. Madrid, 1865, Vol. 

II, p. 177 f. 
5 Teresa de Cartagena, op. cit., pp. 116 and 120. 
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treatises belong to the important spiritual efforts of the fifteenth 
century. Furthermore, she is an interesting and significant figure 
because she is the only woman of the period to express her beliefs in 
writing and is the first woman in Spanish history to write in defense 
of women. 


I 


Teresa de Cartagena was afflicted with deafness. This malady 
caused her much physical torment and emotional bitterness in her 
youth. She could not enjoy the society of normal people and was 
shunned by them. It seemed to her that there was no one in the 
world who cared for her. Finding no help at all in any quarter, 
she was thrown entirely upon her own resources. She described 
her lot as that of a castaway on a barren island and felt that the 
phrase from the twenty-second psalm, “a reproach of men and de- 
spised of the people,’’ particularly applied to her.* 

Teresa had been deaf some twenty years when she began to write 
in order to express the consolation she had found. Previous to that 
she had conceived the idea of converting her barren island into a 
thing of beauty and rest by planting trees and creating a grove where 
any afflicted could roam and find comfort. ‘These trees she consid- 
ered to be works of literature and other wholesome books. Her first 
treatise is a testimony to the comfort and good advice she had de- 
rived from these sources. This grove is of tremendous importance 
because it uncovers for the modern student the basis for the spir- 
ituality of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries in Spain. 

The nun found her greatest comfort in Scripture. She knew the 
latter so well and had made it so much a part of her life that she was 
not even aware when she was quoting it and felt herself to be an in- 
tegral part of the Biblical stories she recounted. By far, the Psalter 
was her favorite and next in order were the Book of Job and the 
Letters of Saint Paul. There are also to be found many quotations 
from the Gospels in The Grove of the Afflicted. 

The second source of comfort and advice for Teresa consisted of 
the Church Fathers. One cannot be too sure that Teresa read them 
for herself as she often leaves the impression that she selected her 
quotations from the Church Fathers from other books she had read. 
Augustine, Jerome, and Gregory were the Fathers most frequently 
mentioned. Along with the Fathers as a source of inspiration must 


6 Ibid., p. 1. 
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be listed the sermons which Teresa recalled from her very early 
youth or read when she was no longer able to hear. 

Teresa emphatically declared in her second treatise that she had 
composed the first one herself and had not copied it nor translated 
it from other books as she had been accused of doing.” In this she 
was partially correct because the treatise arose out of her need and 
her experience. On the other hand, it is also quite clear that she 
must have been greatly inspired by Don Pedro de Luna’s Libro de 
las consolaciones de la vida humana (The Book of Consolation for 
Human Ills) which she never actually mentioned.* Don Pedro de 
Luna, Cardinal of Aragon and Pope Benedict XIII at Avignon and 
finally anti-Pope at Peniscola in Spain, poisoned in the ninth decade 
of his life between 1422 and 1424, was one of the most significant 
leaders of his time. A man of great talent and spirituality, “possess- 
ing a profound mind, austere, grave and courteous in his deport- 
ment,’ he was an unrelenting enemy of abuse in the Church.? He 
wrote his little book toward the end of his life when he had seen all 
his efforts for reform in the Church frustrated by calculating and 
insincere men. A section of Don Pedro’s book was addressed to any 
afflicted with deafness and counseled them not to worry because they 
were fortunate in not being able to hear many of the evil and harm- 
ful things which ordinary people could not escape hearing. Fur- 
thermore, he stressed the fact that nothing was more important than 
to hear the Lord with the spiritual ears of the soul.‘ Don Pedro de 
Luna also advised recourse to good books. All of this advice Teresa 
incorporated in The Grove of the Afflicted. 

Another point of similarity between the prelate and the nun was 
their attitude toward suffering. Both felt, as had others before 
them, that affliction was a gift of God leading directly to heaven.” 
This, in general, is the solution offered in The Grove of the Afflicted. 
Teresa recalls there her rebellion against God and how she had been 
corrected by him in order to be brought to the perfect peace and 
submission she later experienced. She had not found comfort in 
the ecclesiastical leaders of her day and had taken Job as her spir- 
itual hero. Although Teresa refers to the theological virtues and 

t Ibid., p. 147. 

8 Luna, Pedro de, Libro de las consolaciones de la vida humana. Madrid: Biblioteca de 
autores espafioles, 1884, Vol. LI. 

®La Fuente, Vicente de, Historia eclesidstica de Espana. Barcelona, 1855, Vol. Il, p. 407. 


10 Luna, op. cit., p. 600. 
11 Teresa de Cartagena, op. cit., p. xix. 
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vices from a lay and popular point of view, she never once mentions 
the Virgin nor the saints, and there is no trace of popular mythology 
and belief in her writings. 


II 


Teresa found the answer to her affliction in submission to the will 
of God. Echoing Gémez Manrique whose writings may be found 
in the Cancionero (Song Book) of the fifteenth century, Teresa asked 
for illumination of her blindness and simplicity.** Although she 
became submissive to God, she did not in any way sublimate her 
strong personality. As a matter of fact, the Spaniard, even in his 
moments of closest fellowship with God, has never been able to per- 
mit the redemptive power of God to touch or affect his real and in- 
ward self. ‘Teresa’s strong personality stands out on every page of 
her essays. Her ailment was the creative motif of her life and her 
literary activity. This affliction did not lead her to comment on the 
passing temporal world with all its fleeting joys and pleasures nor 
did it prepare her for the next world by leading her to a life of pure 
meditation and prayer in this one. Her deafness was a source of 
suffering to her because she was not like other people and she sought 
with the best means at her disposal to be as contented in her way as 
normal people were in theirs. ‘Teresa wanted very much to be a 
normal woman and was bitter precisely because her affliction pre- 
vented this. It may also be supposed that her family placed her in 
a convent as a means of ridding themselves of her care. 

The Grove of the Afflicted contains a description of deafness that 
is arresting. ‘Teresa speaks of a cloud of temporal and human sad- 
ness which cloaked her whole life and carried her in a thick whitl- 
wind of suffering to the lonely island already referred to. Her bit- 
terness made her cry out, “If I could really call this living.” ** God 
spoke to her by placing his finger over his mouth, bidding her keep 
silent and listen to something more beneficial than mere idle chatter. 
The nun had often been angry with people who said to her, ““Go to 
so-and-so for they wish to see you, and even if you do not hear them. 
they will hear you.” ** She censured their lack of understanding be- 
cause, ‘Speech is protracted when one does not hear, one could al- 
most say is without works; for as faith without works is dead and of 


12 Ibid., p. 2. 
18 [bid., p. 1. 
14 Ibid., pp. 7-8. 
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no use to the one who has it, but causes him greater sorrow, so speech 
without hearing is of no use to its possessor other than to augment 
torment.” ** 

Teresa was disturbed that healthy people often looked askance at 
sick people and considered them to be worthless to society. She had 
only scorn and contempt for this point of view. She had heard it 
said that sick people were lazy because they could not do much. 
The nun answered, “I call such an ignorant statement malicious 
ignorance filled with spiritual envy.”’** Spiritual envy was her own 
explanation of why people tried to malign her. 

Teresa considers prayer the remedy for any who suffer from any 
kind of affliction. ‘This spiritual exercise would make that person 
devoted and acceptable to God. The psalmist wrote that God lib- 
erated from their tribulations all who called upon Him. ‘Teresa 
uses this to point out that those who are prosperous and happy do 
not need liberation from anything because they are concerned wholly 
with this world. On the other hand, whoever is brought low by 
tribulation seeks a remedy with an anguished and devout heart.” 
Not only does God supply the need of these unfortunate people, but 
he truly exalts them. 

The nun did succeed in achieving a certain measure of inner tran- 
quility and understanding. ‘This is best seen in her account of the 
early Christian martyrs. Describing true martyrdom, Teresa writes 
that the martyrs suffered all manner of things in their bodies but 
that their souls were free from all anguish and were filled with spir- 
itual joy."* Although the context has to do with worthy and un- 
worthy causes for which people suffer, the example of the martyrs 
is a good indication of what the nun thought of her own life. No 
matter how much she had suffered because of her affliction and the 
way people had treated her, once having discovered the true mean- 
ing of life and the way to overcome her distress, she was able to enjoy 
as much spiritual joy as the ancient martyrs. 

For Teresa the object of the spiritual life was the complete eman- 
cipation from the feeling of weakness she had with respect to normal 
people. She believed that with complete disregard for human praise 
or scorn, it was possible, with good intentions, to follow a path of 
devout works leading to self-sufficiency. “But in spiritual things, 

15 Ibid. 

16 Ibid., p. 69. 


17 Ibid., p. 38. 
18 Ibid., p. 45. 
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one should not notice nor fear the abuse of people, much less their 
applause, but only, with a good intention, follow a path of devout 
works in so far as it is possible and compatible with the strength of 
each one.” *” 


Ill 


Teresa de Cartagena wrote her second treatise upon the invitation 
of Dofia Juana de Mendoza because her first little essay had caused 
so much comment. Many could not believe that a woman had writ- 
ten The Grove of the Afflicted. At any rate, certainly, poor, ailing, 
‘Teresa de Cartagena could not have been the authoress. ‘Teresa felt 
that she not only had to defend herself but the validity of what she 
had expressed. When she took up her pen a second time, she be- 
came the first woman in Spain to write on behalf of women. In 
general, she reiterated the things she had written in her first work. 

Teresa’s defense begins proudly with herself. Many had mar- 
velled at the essay she had written. ‘This amazement, however, had 
not led them to praise but to doubt that the treatise had been writ- 
ten by a woman, and especially one who was subject to so many af- 
flictions. ‘Teresa does not condemn the amazement. She realized 
that men held a certain pre-eminence over women but attributed it 
to custom rather than to anything innate in men. Since men had 
so long been accustomed to learning and writing books, they had 
taken it for granted as a natural right.” On the other hand, women, 
who did not write books nor study, did not possess as acute a mind 
as men and caused wonder when they did these things. ‘Teresa re- 
minds her readers, however, that those things are divine gifts and 
may be given to women as well as to men. 

God created man in two sexes, yet he did not create one sex su- 
perior to the other, but as an auxiliary or complement." One could 
not thereby deny, however, that there existed a difference between 
the sexes. A man is created strong, valiant, daring, resolute and 
with a more perfect understanding than a woman.” The latter is 
weak and fearful, hesitating and lacking in courage. ‘This difference 
between the sexes is due to God’s providence who sees in it the 
preservation of mankind. Trees and plants are created with a strong 
outer covering to protect the soft, inner, delicate matter containing 


19 [bid., p. 107. 
20 Ibid., p. 122. 
21 Ibid., p. 123. 
22 Ibid., p. 124. 
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the actual life. ‘Thus it is with men and women. Men who are 
valiant and strong like the bark of a tree withstand all the elements, 
work for and support their families, govern their households, pro- 
tect their possessions from all enemies, and safeguard the life of the 
nation (a good picture of the ideal Spanish nobleman of the fifteenth 
century). Women, however, protected and sheltered within their 
homes, with their industry, labor and domestic activities, give force 
and vigor and no little help to men in the exercise of their duties.** 
Although men enjoyed a greater pre-eminence than women, they 
were not to boast for it had not been their doing. God had so or- 
dained it. 

It is evident that Teresa de Cartagena was no iconoclast. She de- 
scribed life as she saw it and did not have any intention of disturbing 
the role women played. All she demanded was the right of unusual 
women, counting herself as one, to express themselves and be ac- 
knowledged. ‘The fact that she was a woman should not be held 
against her. God is the God of women as well as the God of men 
and he is able to work through the one as well as through the other. 

Apart from her unique defense of women and the recapitulation 
of the thought of her first essay, Teresa expresses more evangelical 
fervor in her Admiration for the Works of God. She mentions fol- 
lowing the Saviour and then asks what it means. In the words of 
the Gospel according to Saint Matthew, she replies, ‘“‘And following 
the Saviour may be understood in many ways, but the most correct 
and true is the way he himself tells us in the Gospel: whoever will 
come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross and fol- 
low me.” ** 

Spanish spirituality in its most profound aspects presents a double 
picture of close association with God and untouched human pride. 
The Spaniard has always conceived of God and Christ as a great 
feudal lord to whom he owes loyalty and homage and has never been 
quite able to comprehend the redemptive power of the Cross and 
the profound meaning of Christian discipleship. Teresa de Carta- 
gena’s treatises bring this out. “The understanding of modern Spain 
involves a search for all examples of Spanish spirituality and a thor- 
ough understanding of their greatnesses and weaknesses. 


28 Ibid., p. 125. 
2 Ibid., p. 157. 








REACH AND GRASP 
| By C. F. D. MouLez 





NE of the obvious things about Christians—and not least 
about Christian preachers—is that they do not practice what 
they preach. That, you may think, is mournfully evident. 

But I mean it in a rather different sense from the first which springs 
to mind. I mean that the ideals which we preach are always, and 
necessarily, beyond our reach. Well, that too, it will be said, is in 
no need of laboring; it is true of any idealism, and to state it is to 
state a truism. But what is interesting—and, I think, distinctive— 
about Christianity is the particular way in which, for it, the ideal 
and the actual are related to one another. 













I 


The more one reads the New Testament, the more impressive be- 
come the quality and manner of its realism. That would apply in 
many respects, but what I have in mind at the moment is this relat- 
ing of the ideal to the actual. Nowhere are there more daring flights 
of sheer idealism than in the New Testament; yet nowhere are such 
flights combined more completely or in a more remarkable way with 
the most prosaic, most literal actualities. In Col. 2: 19 ff. (R.S.V.) 
St. Paul describes certain teachers of a false way as “‘not holding fast 
to the Head, from whom the whole body, nourished and knit to- 
gether through its joints and ligaments, grows with a growth that is 
from God.” And then, in Chapter 3, he continues: “If then you 
have been raised with Christ, seek the things that are above, where 
Christ is, seated at the right hand of God. Set your minds on things 
that are above, not on things that are on earth. For you have died, 
and your life is hid with Christ in God. When Christ who is our 
life appears, then you also will appear with him in glory. Put to 
death therefore what is earthly in you: immorality, impurity, pas- 
sion, evil desire, and covetousness, which is idolatry.” In any ethics, 
reach always exceeds grasp, if what is reached for is worth the reach- 
ing. But nowhere, as far as I know, are reach and grasp so sur- 
prisingly related as in passages such as the one I have just mentioned. 
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Let us put it like this. Ideal and actual stand side by side in the 
New Testament, and compromise would be the obvious way in which 
to relate them. But in fact compromise is not what the New Testa- 
ment adopts. It would be easy to say “Jesus Christ is our example. 
Here is the story of his matchless life. Absolute love, purity, and 
truth are the ideals here represented. None of us will ever attain 
to anything but the palest reflection of such goodness. But let us 
do what we can. Let us strive to be more like our ideal.” That 
would be an obvious compromise between the perfection of ideals 
and the actuality of achievement—and it is a compromise very faith- 
fully lived by in numberless lives. In fact it is what any ethics of 
plain idealism is bound to say in effect. And it is far better to com- 
promise than not to try at all. But that is not in the least the way 
in which the New Testament sets about it. Instead it says that we, 
who are Christians, have already done with all evil. It is not a mat- 
ter—in the first instance—of trying to be better. Our former selves 
are dead and buried, and we are new; for we have been raised from 
death into an entirely new life; we are part of a new existence. The 
ideal, it states, is already a reality, and that is stated as a fact—the 
basic fact of Christian life. “There is no imperative or exhortation 
about it, it is a straight indicative. ‘You have died,” our passage 
says, ‘and you have been raised’’—and the same sort of phrase can be 
found elsewhere: “we were baptized into his death’; “I have been 
crucified with Christ”; “It is no longer I who live, but Christ who 
lives in me.” Examples could be multiplied indefinitely. 

Yet equally emphatically the New Testament goes on to say 
“Therefore lay hold of this condition.’’ “Seek the things that are 
above, where Christ is. . . . Put to death therefore what is earthly 
in you... .” Thus, the New Testament has its statement and its 
exhortation. But what a different pair from the pair with which 
mere ethics equips itself! “The Christian indicative statement is 
not “This is what you ought to be.” The Christian imperative is 
not “Now be as much like this as possible.” Instead, the indicative 
is “You are already thus; your true life is this.” And the impera- 
tive is “Enter upon your possession.” In the familiar epigram so 
often used to describe the Christian position, it is a matter of “Be- 
come what you already are”; and that is a strikingly different ap- 
proach from ‘““Try to be a bit better than you are.”” This latter is 
precisely the idea that the misled and misleading teachers in the 
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Church at Colossae seem to have been entertaining. In their case 
it took the form of an elaborate set of rules of religion, adopted (it 
would seem) as a substitute for, and not as an aid towards, trust in 
Christ; human effort, in lieu of God’s gift. ““Why,” asks Paul, “do 
you submit to regulations, Do not handle, Do not taste, Do not touch 

. according to human precepts and doctrines?’ And trust in 
human effort implies all that Christianity denies. It assumes the 
ability of human nature to struggle upwards by itself; whereas the 
Christian formula, “Become what you are,” sees in God a divine 
gift, and calls human nature to accept it. It says membership in 
the Christian Church, in the Body of Christ, has already possessed 
you of the life of Christ. To be a baptized member of the Church 
is to be a limb of the Christ who has passed through the grave and 
gate of death into life. Believe this, trust him, and begin to enter 
on your possession. 

But you will notice the realism of our passage. It does not pre- 
tend that this possession—though already fully ours potentially—is 
yet fully made our own in actuality. It is not in that sense an ac- 
complished fact. Neither is it an easily recognizable thing. At 


present it can be described as hidden. ‘‘Your life is hid with Christ 
in God.” What does Paul mean by that? 


II 


It has been suggested to me by a friend that one of the reasons 
why Paul used that word “hidden” was that it was quite a common 
one in pagan epitaphs. When a person died, he was covered, con- 
cealed in the earth. Even we who are Christians, if we have been 
to any funerals, know the involuntary pang of seeing the mortal 
remains buried. At that moment in particular it is difficult to feel 
the triumph of the Christian hope. And for those who had no hope, 
one of the terrible, pathetic things about death was that it terminated 
all the joy of visual intercourse. The lovely human figure was hid- 
den in the ground—and that was the end. Paul triumphantly takes 
up the word. Hidden—yes! Indeed, the Christian’s life is hidden 
even before physical death—hidden when he dies to his former selfish 
life. But not inthe tomb. Hidden with Christ in God. A telling 
paradox. Hidden, but in the safest place. 

And that safety is no doubt a second part of the meaning of the 
word. Your life is hidden or safely stored, beyond the reach of cor- 
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ruption or decay—just as (in I Pet. 1: 4) the Christian hope is de- 
scribed as stored up safely. It is, if one may dare to put it so, “in 
the bank.” 

But there are other meanings to that word. The very source of 
the truly Christian life—the source which is Christ himself—is itself 
hidden from the worldly observer. He cannot recognize it. To 
Pontius Pilate and the antagonistic Jews, Christ seemed to have gone. 
He was dead undoubtedly. His friends had had him buried. And 
although there were foolish rumors abroad of an empty tomb, to 
all intents and purposes he was gone and done with. He did not 
appear—the Acts explicitly says so—to all and sundry, only to the 
chosen witnesses. To the general public the risen life of Christ 
was hidden indeed. And as the source and substance of the be- 
liever’s life it remains hidden. From the worldly observer’s point 
of view there is nothing to signalize a Christian’s life. Indeed, ma- 
terially speaking, there is nothing to mark him out as possessed of 
a triumphant and deathless existence. ‘The Christian is subject to 
misfortune and disaster like other folk. He has no charmed life, 
no immunity from the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune. 
Anything that does mark him out as different will be drawn from 
that same hidden source. It will have something of the same in- 
scrutable quality, to the outside observer, as Christ’s life had. When 
the non-Christian does go behind the material standards, and he not 
seldom does, what he meets is a puzzle. There is an enigmatic qual- 
ity, for him, in the Christian life. He may recognize an unaccount- 
able fortitude, gentleness, and serenity. Or he may find something 
which he regards as simply perverse. The Christian may choose a 
life with no future to it (as the materially-minded will say). Albert 
Schweitzer in our day with the world at his feet chooses to bury him- 
self on the edge of the primeval forest in Lambarene. Nicholas 
Ferrar in the seventeenth century, at the gateway of a brilliant career, 
withdraws for life to the secluded quasi-monastic world of Little 
Gidding. The Christian finds delight in surprising directions. He 
is gladdened and made sorrowful by what the world deems the wrong 
causes; his values seem to be standing on their head. As Paul says, 
the spiritual man is a puzzle. Admired by some, criticized by others, 
he is discerned by none of them. His life is a hidden thing. 

But whereas the casual observer finds here nothing but perplexity 
or cause for derision, in fact the source of such a life—its hidden 
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source—is the life of Christ himself. It is like the oil in Bunyan’s 
allegory, secretly poured from behind the wall to keep alive the fire 
that the enemy tries to extinguish with gallons of water. 

And if, one day, the risen Jesus is going to be manifested in his 
triumph, then with him the true life of Christians will also be mani- 
fested for what it really is; for it is—Christ. It is a recurring theme 
of the New Testament that eventually realities will be exposed in 
their true colors. “Do not pronounce judgment before the time,” 
says Paul, “before the Lord comes, who will bring to light the things 
now hidden in darkness and will disclose the purpose of men’s 
hearts” (I Cor. 4: 5). ‘““Whatever you have said in the dark,”’ says 
Jesus, “‘shall be heard in the light, and what you have whispered in 
private ears shall be proclaimed upon the housetops’’ (Lk. 12: 3). 
There is eventually going to be a great disclosure when it will become 
evident who have hold on a concealed life of reality and whose lives 
were a concealed emptiness. Sometimes we may receive intimations 
of where we stand in anticipation of that day. C. S. Lewis gives a 
striking description in his imaginative novel Perelandra of the dis- 
concerting experience of a man who is good and respectable in his 
own eyes and in the eyes of others, but who discovers that his hidden 
life doesn’t really correspond to that estimate. Being confronted by 
some unknown presence which he intuitively recognizes as good: 


“I felt sure that the creature was what we call ‘good,’ but I wasn't 
sure whether I liked ‘goodness’ so much as I had supposed. This 
is a very terrible experience. As long as what you are afraid of is 
something evil, you may still hope that the good may come to your 
rescue. But suppose you struggle through to the good and find that 
it also is dreadful? How if food itself turns out to be the very thing 
you can't eat, and home the very place you can’t live, and your very 
comforter the person who makes you uncomfortable? Then, in- 
deed, there is no rescue possible: the last card has been played. For 
a second or two I was nearly in that condition. Here at last was a 
bit of that world from beyond the world, which I had always sup- 
posed that I loved and desired, breaking through and appearing to 
my senses: and I didn’t like it, I wanted it to go away. I wanted 
every possible distance, gulf, curtain, blanket, and barrier to be 
placed between it and me.” 


That is a telling description of the anticipation of final disclosure, 
the discovery in advance that our hidden life is not with Christ in 
God. 





ee 
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This has brought us round to the point from which we started— 
the way in which reach and grasp are related in the New Testament. 
Is there a hidden life which we have grasped? We all know well 
enough that our conduct is far from what we should like it to be; we 
are conscious of endless failures and disloyalties and follies. If we 
are realistic, we cannot pretend that we already show the fully Chris- 
tian life. But the question must be, not “Are we struggling up in 
our own power towards the ideal? Is the compromise between the 
ideal and the actual a bit nearer the ideal end of the scale than it 
used to be?’”’ That way lies gallantry indeed, but also, too often, de- 
feat. Rather, we must ask “Are we laying hold of the hidden real- 
ity, not our own, which is already in existence and which is offered 
as a gift by God? Are we connected up with the hidden life of 
Christ, the risen Christ, which already belongs to us by God’s gra- 
cious gift?’ Or, in the words of our text, “Are we ‘holding fast to 
the Head’?”” Is there, in our case, the willingness to drop our 
merely self-centered and private strivings, and instead to take seri- 
ously this possession which is already potentially ours in Christ? To 
put no faith in our religious practices—except as important means 
to a far more important end—and to put all our faith in the gift of 
God? 

The world cannot see the risen Christ; neither can it size up or 
understand the human life that has appropriated the gift of his life 
—though it does recognize and acknowledge unaccountable courage 
and uncalculating kindness when they come to the surface in un- 
expected places as an outcrop of that hidden subterranean massif. 
But that hidden life exists, and it exists to be laid hold of and made 
ours by faith. Christ’s risen life, hidden beyond the reach of cor- 
ruption or change, is kept safe in God. It is ours potentially; it is for 
us to appropriate it in actuality. We are not meant to struggle pri- 
vately to be a bit better than we are, but in Christ and in his people 
to become what God has given us to be. Paul’s eager expectation 
was that he might be found to be in Christ not having his own right- 
eousness, but that which comes from God by faith in Christ. 

Externally we are just like other people. In a crowd you cannot 
necessarily distinguish Christian from non-Christian. It must be 
admitted that if you are close enough you can sometimes make a 
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shrewd guess by the quality of the expression. But not infallibly; 
and in the lecture room or the laboratory we shall be doing the same 
things as others, and on tennis courts and the golf links it won't be 
because we are Christians if we win or lose. But ultimately what 
matters is not what we look like now, or whether we succeed or fail 
on the material estimate. What matters is whether the hidden life 
upon which we draw is our own or Christ’s; whether we are in con- 
tact with the Head, from whom the whole body, nourished and knit 
together through its joints and ligaments, grows with a growth that 
is from God; or whether, instead, we are frantically trying to pump 
up water from rapidly drying wells of human goodness. “Holding 
fast to the Head”: there lies the open secret of the Christian life. 





INDIVIDUAL AND COMMUNITY IN 
THE OLD TESTAMENT" 


By H. H. Row.tey 


I 


HAT is the Biblical view of the relation of man to society? 

Is he conceived of merely as a fragment of the community, 

borne along in its life and involved in the vicissitudes of 
its fortunes, or is he conceived of as an individual, responsible to God 
for his own life? It is sometimes suggested that Jeremiah and Ezek- 
iel discovered the individual, and that before their time man was 
thought of in terms of the society to which he belonged. This is a 
gross exaggeration. It is true that these prophets stressed individual 
responsibility, but they were not the first to recognize the importance 
and the worth of the individual. It is also true that there was a 
much more vivid sense of the solidarity of a man with his fellows 
than has been common in the modern world until the last genera- 
tion, when in some societies the individual has been completely sub- 
merged in society. But in no period of the life of Israel do we find 
extreme collectivism or extreme individualism, but a combination 
of both. Some writers or some passages emphasize one side of this 
dual nature of man more than the other, but both sides belong to 
the wholeness of Biblical thought in all periods. 

There was individual piety and sin, and individual reward and 
punishment, long before the days of Jeremiah. ‘The story of Achan 
is the stock illustration of the sense of the solidarity of the commu- 
nity, and is often given an undue prominence in the study of Is- 
raelite thought. When Achan sinned by retaining for his own use 
some of the enemy treasure that should have been destroyed in ac- 
cordance with the sacred ban that had been put on everything that 

1 This article is one of the series of Sprunt Lectures delivered during the Spring of 1955 
at Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Virginia, which will in due course be published 
by the S. C. M. Press, London, and by the Westminster Press, Philadelphia, under the title 
The Faith of Israel: Aspects of Old Testament Thought. This one of the series was deliv- 


ered also at Princeton Theological Seminary, and is printed here by permission of the two 
presses and of Union Theological Seminary, Richmond. 
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belonged to the enemy, the whole community suffered until Achan 

























and his family had been completely wiped out.* His sin was not his 
private affair alone. It came not alone between him and God, but ‘ 
between the entire community and God. In a special sense it in- { 
volved his whole family, since the family was conceived of as an ex- | 
tension of the personality of its head, and so not alone Achan but t 
his family with him had to be destroyed to rid the community of the \ 
taint that was upon it. Interwoven in this story are many ideas and d 
practices which we should not share. For the moment this does not . 
concern us, since all that we are concerned with is the faith of Israel, ts 
and the idea inherent in this story that individual and community . 
formed a single unit. The same idea may be seen in the story of t] 
David’s sin in numbering the people, which led to a plague upon s, 
the whole nation, with great loss of life.’ t] 
tl 
II T 
A moment’s reflection will show that this was not the whole of the tr 
teaching found in the Old Testament before the time of Jeremiah fr 
and Ezekiel. In a sinful world Enoch walked with God in individ- in 
ual piety, until God took him.*’ When human sin cried out and God sa 
sent the waters of the Flood, Noah was saved from the general disas- vi 
ter.» Abraham stands out for the nobility of his individual charac- in 
ter. If it be said that these all belong to the legendary past, they 
none the less testify to the recognition of the importance of the worth an 
of individuals, and of the reality of an individual relationship to God. T 
Moreover, humble individuals like Hannah, who scarcely belongs to la 
the legendary past, could bring their pleas to God and find them an- ua 
swered.*° For he was not a God who had regard to men only in the aci 
mass. Every true prophet was an individual who felt that the hand Sir 
of God was upon him and that he was called to an individuality of lig 
service. The God who could speak to Moses in the burning bush,’ mi 
to Samuel as he kept watch by the Ark,® to Amos as he pursued his as 
humble avocation,° and to Isaiah amid all the Temple throng,”* was Te 
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not a God who was indifferent to the individual. Further, none of 
the prophets could be accused of forgetting the indiviual in their 
concern for society. When David sinned with Bathsheba and against 
Uriah, it was to David as an individual sinner that Nathan went.” 
He did not wait until divine sanctions against the community, as in 
the affair of Achan, involved society in the effects of David's sin. 
When Jezebel invaded the private rights of Naboth and had him ju- 
dicially murdered, Elijah took up the cause of Naboth in the name 
of the Lord.** When the eighth and seventh century prophets saw 
individual men and women under the harrow, suffering from the 
selfish greed and the unscrupulous exercise of power on the part of 
the mighty, it was as individuals that they saw them, and with hot 
indignation they denounced the wrong-doers. It is true that all these 
things were in their eyes not simply individual matters, but matters 
that concerned the whole community and its relations with God. 
They were not doctrinaire individualists; but neither were they doc- 
trinaire collectivists, who were indifferent to the individual save as a 
fragment of the community. They believed that the life of every 
individual concerned the whole community, but they nevertheless 
saw the individual as an individual, and denounced the sins of indi- 
viduals as well as of society, and proclaimed the wrongs suffered by 
individuals. 

That they were also concerned for the collective sins of society 
and for the collective well-being of society should be remembered. 
There was a balance and a wholeness in their thought that is often 
lacking in ours. ‘Too often in our thought sin is wholly an individ- 
ual thing, and we forget that the community has a life and a char- 
acter and a will, and that it may defy the will of God and therefore 
sin, to its own grave hurt and the hurt of all its members. The re- 
ligious leaders of Israel never forgot that. ‘They recognized that 
man has sociality as well as individuality, and that the community 
as well as the individual may have relations with God. The Old 
Testament knows nothing of the idea that you cannot indict a na- 
tion. Frequently a whole people is indicted. The opening chap- 
ters of the book of Amos contain a series of national indictments, in 
which the neighboring peoples are successively denounced because 
they have been guilty of sinning against the principles of humanity, 
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and therefore against the law of God. In the prophetic collections 
associated with the names of Isaiah, Jeremiah and Ezekiel, there are 
many oracles directed against foreign peoples. Moreover, all the 
great pre-exilic prophets pronounce judgment on their own people 
as a whole, and not merely on the rulers or on guilty individuals. 
Similarly we find that in the sacrificial law, provision is made for 
daily sacrifices on behalf of the community, and for the annual sacri- 
fice of the Day of Atonement for the sins of the community during 
the preceding year. Neither the Law nor the Prophets regarded 
religion as merely a man’s private traffic with God, but something 
which was of social and of individual concern. It should not, how- 
ever, be forgotten, as it often appears to be by those who suppose 
that individualism began with Jeremiah and Ezekiel, that in no pe- 
riod of Israel’s history was sacrifice conceived of simply as a social 
rite. ‘There were always individual offerings as well as corporate, 
and individual thanksgivings and pleas could always be brought to 
God. 

It is to be noted that the Biblical teaching of the grace of God is 
such that when a nation is indicted, something more is meant than 
that the balance of the life of the community is alienated from God. 
The Bible teaches that for the sake of a small minority, which is as 
the salt of society, the whole community may be spared. Sodom 
might have been spared for but a handful of righteous men,"* and 
in the thought of the Remnant, which runs through so much of the 
Old Testament, we have further illustration of the same principle. 
A society that is rotten through and through may bring disaster upon 
itself, lest its corrupting influence spread more widely. But where 
there is hope of reform the divine mercy persists, and even where 
there is no hope for the society as a whole, a Remnant may be spared, 
either for its own sake or for the sake of those who will come after. 
Yet, as will be seen, there is no Biblical doctrine of the rigid equa- 
tion of desert and fortune, and it is recognized that frequently the 
righteous are involved in the disasters the unrighteous bring upon 
the community to which they belong. Righteous and unrighteous 
are members of a common society, and are alike involved in its ex- 
perience. For the sin of society, like the sin of individuals, is sin 
against God and against its members as individuals, as well as against 


its own corporate body. 
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Frequently men inveigh against the injustice that is in the world 
and indict God for it, as though he ought to see to it that every man’s 
fortune corresponded precisely to his desert. It is particularly when 
they see individuals involved in the consequences of national policies, 
for which they cannot be held responsible, that they raise this cry. 
But their cry is wrongly directed. God is not responsible for the acts 
of men or of nations. He has given man freedom and for man’s ex- 
ercise of that freedom man is alone responsible. When Cain mur- 
dered Abel,"* the act was his and not God’s. It is true that God cre- 
ated man capable of committing murder and other evils. But if he 
had not been so capable, he would not have been man. Similarly, 
when a nation pursues a policy which leads to dire disaster, and 
scenes of horror are witnessed, the responsibility is upon the nation 
and not upon God. It is vain to cry out against God when the fruits 
of human sin are reaped. That there is injustice in the world is 
manifestly true, and is abundantly recognized in the Old Testament. 
But that is because sin is in the world, and sin ever works injustice. 
The prophets were tireless in warning men of the fruits of the follies 
they loved, both the follies in their individual lives and the follies in 
the life of the state. They called on men to renounce the evil in 
their hearts, to change their ways, that they might avoid the grievous 
ills into which they were plunging. ‘They hated injustice, and there- 
fore they hated sin, and instead of sitting idly in judgment on God 
they rose to fight against the sin, and to warn men of its hateful na- 
ture. The Bible is under no illusions as to the character of sin, 
whether individual or corporate, and it finds it the deadliest foe of 
God and man. 

We may now observe that while it is true that Jeremiah and Ezek- 
iel emphasized some aspects of individualism, and particularly indi- 
vidual responsibility, this is not the whole of their teaching. ‘They 
lived in days when men blamed their fathers for the misfortunes 
which came upon the land, and excused themselves from any share 
of the responsibility by saying, “The fathers have eaten sour grapes 
and the children’s teeth are set on edge.” ** To them came Jere- 
miah enunciating the doctrine, ‘Every one shall die for his own 
iniquity’’; *° and later we find the same teaching on the lips of Ezek- 
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15 Jer. 31: 29. 
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iel.* ‘To Jeremiah the responsibility was not to be put on an im- 
personal community, and still less on the community of a former 
generation. Every individual had his share of responsibility for the 
life of the community. He was not merely a fragment of the cor- 
porate whole; he was a responsible individual. Yet let it not be 
forgotten that this emphasis of Jeremiah’s teaching was a corrective 
to the false opposite emphasis of his day. He did not render ob- 
solete all the thought of man as a member of society, and we should 
never father on to him a mere individualism, as though he regarded 
men as a tray of sand, with no cohesion, and simply a collection of 
units. For Jeremiah warned men of the sorrows their children 
should know as the fruit of their own policies. It is therefore clear 
that his doctrine of individualism was but one side of the truth, and 
not the whole truth. Here, as so commonly, truth is to be found in 
the tension between two apparently opposed principles. In declar- 
ing that while their fathers’ sins had not brought their misfortunes, 
their sins would bring misfortunes upon their children,’* Jeremiah 
was certainly not teaching a consistent doctrine of the rigid equation 
of desert and fortune. Moreover, the New Covenant of which he 
prophesied, while it was to be written on men’s hearts, and thus to 
be an individual covenant, was at the same time a covenant with the 
house of Israel, and thus a collective one.*® An arid individualism 
can no more satisfy the wholeness of the teaching of the Old Testa- 
ment than an arid collectivism. Any emphasis on the one to the 
exclusion of the other in any period is a misrepresentation of the 
faith of Israel. A single word, or a single incident, may bring out 
one side of the truth more than the other, but both sides must be 
remembered in any study of the thought and teaching of the Bible. 


IV 


Reference has been made to the story of Achan, where the whole 
people was involved in disaster through the sin of one man. In that 
story there is a profound spiritual message, though its form embodies 
the long outgrown idea of wholesale massacre, to which both Israel 
and her neighbors sometimes resorted as a religious act. Achan had 
retained some of the material spoil because his selfishness of spirit 
triumphed over his public duty, and by every standard he was to be 


17 Ezek. 18: 4. 
18 Jer. 16: 3 f. 
19 Jer. 31: 31 ff. 
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condemned, as he doubtless was condemned by his own conscience. 
But God was so offended by Achan’s act that he withdrew his aid 
from the entire people, until the offender was cut off with his whole 
family. In this story there is not a little that is offensive to us, and 
that belongs to the ideas of the time. That Achan’s family should 
be destroyed with him is offensive to us, but would not be so to the 
men of his time, though it stands condemned within the pages of 
the Old Testament itself. For in Deut. 24: 16 we read, “The fathers 
shall not be put to death for the children, neither shall the children 
be put to death for the fathers: every man shall be put to death for 
his own sin.” Nevertheless, this story contains a sound warning that 
one individual’s failure of duty may involve a whole community in 
disaster and suffering, and that a man’s private sin is never simply his 
own private affair. As an individual he is responsible for his act; 
yet others are inevitably involved in his act. 

That a single individual may involve a whole community in dis- 
aster is amply attested by history. It takes but one traitor to betray 
an army or a nation, and a single careless deed may expose large 
numbers of people to danger. Yet in all such cases as we recognize 
there is a direct causal chain between the individual failure and the 
public consequences, whereas in the case of Achan no causal chain 
can be demonstrated between his sin and the national impotence 
that followed it. Often in the world of the spirit causal chains can- 
not be demonstrated, while yet they exist. The subtle and imper- 
ceptible influence of one spirit upon another is real, though hard to 
assess, and an evil man is a social liability. Even if Achan’s sin had 
not been discovered, he would still have been a social liability, a cen- 
ter of moral disease within the life of the community. If there is 
disease in the body at any point, it is as real a menace to the body 
before its nature and location are discovered by a doctor as it is after 
diagnosis. So the sinner, even though his sin is concealed, is a men- 
ace in the measure of his sin to the welfare of the community. When 
Achan’s sin was known he was destroyed, less to punish him than as 
an act of social hygiene, to cleanse the community of his stain. 

Where the individual is a representative and leader of the com- 
munity, it is less surprising that his act should affect the welfare of 
the whole society, and that if he is evil he should be a public liabil- 
ity. The action of a leader may determine the policy of the state 
and involve the people in disaster or blessing. The folly of Reho- 
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boam, while in no sense the only cause of the Disruption, was its 
occasion, by its provocation of the outbreak which effected it.” The 
act of David in numbering the people was followed by the plague,” 
and while here once more there was no direct chain of causal con- 
nection, it was believed that the one was the consequence of the 
other. Here again there is an element of enduring validity in the 
story. The private sin of a leader necessarily comes between him 
and God, and therefore makes him insensitive to the guidance of 
God, without which there can be no true well-being. If the funda- 
mental teaching of the Bible is true, that there can be no real well- 
being for men, either as individuals or collectively, save in the will 
of God, then it is in the highest degree important that the leaders 
of men should do his will. Yet they who repudiate the fellowship 
of God cannot know his guidance, and if they repudiate his will in 
their private lives, they cannot with sincerity seek to know and do 
his will in their public acts. 

The king’s act is therefore never without significance for the na- 
tion. His private life may affect his public act; and his public act 
is not merely his but the community’s, since he is its representative. 
It is frequently said in the Bible that Jeroboam I not only sinned 
but made Israel to sin, and by this is meant that he not only led them 
in the way of evil, but that his act as the representative of the nation 
was itself an act of corporate sin. “The prophets denounced both the 
political and the religious leaders of the nation precisely because 
their acts were always more than their own. Nevertheless, it is not 
to be supposed that only the leaders are important. Everyone, 
whether leader or common man, may contribute something to the 
strength of the life of the community, or may diminish it. Where 
there runs through a people indifference to the will of God, it will 
have leaders who will lead it in the way that is alien to his will; for 
only in such a way will they be content to follow. If they had other 
leaders, the spirit of the community would nullify their leadership. 
Jeremiah declared that though Moses or Samuel were to act as inter- 
cessor for the people of his day, the intercession would be unavailing, 
since the nation was so corrupt.” Neither of these great men would 
be really representative of the nation that Jeremiah knew. Wise 
leaders must be supported by the spirit of the communities they lead. 


201 Kings 12. 
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On the other hand, unwise leaders, whose acts may compromise and 
menace the communities they lead, are not to be endured patiently 
with a disclaimer of responsibility for their acts. Without any 
thought of the machinery of modern democracy, the prophets were 
sure that a people which walked in the way of God would find all 
its interests watched by God, Who would raise up for it leaders at- 
tuned to His Spirit. Thus Jeremiah said, “Return, O backsliding 
children, saith the Lord. . . . And I will give you shepherds accord- 
ing to mine own heart, which shall feed you with knowledge and 
understanding.” ** When we view the thought of the Old Testa- 
ment as a whole, therefore, we see that the corporate spirit of society, 
and the individual spirit of the leader or the common man, are alike 
important. ‘They may be a source of strength to the community if 
directed by the spirit of God; they may be a source of weakness if 
they are marred by sin. For every individual, whether great or 
small, is a member of the corporate society, carried in the current of 
its life and bringing his contribution to that current. He cannot 
live to himself alone. For his life belongs to all, and the life of all 
around him belongs to him. 


V 


It has been said that there is no Biblical doctrine of the rigid equa- 
tion of desert and fortune. The book of Deuteronomy and the 
writings of the Deuteronomic school are governed by the theory of 
such an equation in the experience of the nation. Deuteronomy 
promises that so long as Israel is obedient to the will of God it will 
prosper in all its life, while when it is disobedient it will suffer nat- 
ural calamities and grievous ills at the hands of foes. The book of 
Judges represents history in the form of alternation between for- 
eign oppression as the result of religious disloyalty and deliverance 
through a God-given leader when repentance brings men back to 
God. The prophets of the pre-exilic period promised disaster to 
generations that were not walking in the way of God. All of this 
presupposes that desert and fortune, at least on the national scale, 
are linked together. Broadly speaking there is truth in this, though 
it is not the whole truth. Still less is it the whole truth, when it is 
individualized and used as a basis for the doctrine that every man 
gets precisely what he deserves. With Jeremiah, as we have seen, 
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it was not presented as the whole truth, but balanced by other as- 
pects of truth. 

There are passages in the Old Testament which, taken by them- 
selves, imply that the good man is assured of good fortune and the 
wicked man is certain to run into trouble. The opening psalm of 
the Psalter enunciates this doctrine, and promises that the man who 
finds his delight in the law of the Lord will discover that “whatsoever 
he doeth shall prosper,’’ while the wicked will be “like the chaff 
which the wind driveth away” and experience will show that “the 
way of the wicked shall perish.” Such a thought is found in nota 
few passages in the Psalter. ‘Blessed is the man that feareth the 
Lord . . . wealth and riches are in his house . . . he shall never be 
moved . . . he shall not be afraid of evil tidings . . . his horn shall 
be exalted with honor.” ** Or again, “Blessed is every one that fear- 
eth the Lord, that walketh in his ways. For thou shalt eat the labor 
of thine hands: happy shalt thou be, and it shall be well with thee. 
Thy wife shall be as a fruitful vine, in the innermost parts of thine 
house: thy children like olive plants, round about thy table.” * A 
more familiar psalm says, ““O fear the Lord, ye his saints: for there 
is no want to them that fear him. The young lions do lack and 
suffer hunger: but they that seek the Lord shall not want any good 
thing.” ** In the book of Proverbs we find the same sentiments. 
“Honor the Lord with thy substance, and with the firstfruits of all 
thine increase: so shall thy barns be filled with plenty, and thy vats 
shall overflow with new wine.” * Or again, “Happy is the man 
that findeth wisdom, and the man that getteth understanding. . . . 
Length of days is in her right hand; in her left hand are riches and 
honor.” ** When Solomon went to Bethel and saw God in his vision 
and chose wisdom as the supremely desirable gift, we read that God 
said to him that riches and honor and long life should also be his.” 
All this, taken by itself, would seem to support the view that pros- 
perity is regarded as the supreme blessing in the Old Testament, and 
that piety was believed to be the sure way of finding it. 

In contrast to this is sometimes set the New Testament, where we 
read, “Blessed are ye poor: for yours is the kingdom of God. Blessed 

24 Psa. 112: 1, 3, 6, 7, 9. 

25 Psa. 128: 1 ff. 

26 Psa. 34: 9 f. 

27 Prov. 3: 10. 
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are ye that hunger now: for ye shall be filled. Blessed are ye that 
weep now: for ye shall laugh.” * Such a contrast is quite unfair, 
as is the one-sided representation of the teaching of the Old Testa- 
ment that singles out such passages as have just been quoted to the 
ignoring of much else. Many examples of undeserved suffering and 
oppression have already been given. Beyond these we have the fre- 
quent complaints of the psalmists that they are in troubles, from 
which they beseech God to deliver them, and frequent reflections on 
the prosperity of the wicked. Sometimes the psalmist cheers him- 
self with the thought that that prosperity is insecure, while for him 
there will be deliverance. But even so there is the clear recognition 
that there is no simple equation between merit and lot. 

That virtue leads to well-being is firmly believed to be one side 
of the truth, whether on the individual or on the national scale; but 
it is not the whole of the truth. In a world in which there was no 
sin and no disobedience to God, it was believed that this would be 
the whole of the truth, and hence the Golden Age is depicted in 
terms of perfect righteousness and economic bliss. But because here 
and now there is sin, and because men and nations are involved in 
the sin of others, the fruits of virtue may not always be reaped. Only 
the fool is led to conclude from this that virtue does not matter, since 
its fruits may not be reaped. The man who plants a fruit tree may 
not gather the fruit. The frosts may carry off the blossom or the 
storms the fruit and the tree yield no harvest, since the harvest de- 
pends not merely on the nature and quality of the tree but on other 
factors. But no wise man would conclude that the nature and qual- 
ity of the tree were of no moment. 

The story of Joseph is of high value as showing that in quite early 
times there was the perception that the real reward of virtue was not 
in prosperity or in adversity, but was quite other. It is true that 
Joseph comes ultimately to riches and honor, but whether in his ad- 
versity or in his prosperity he has God, and therefore his real well- 
being is secure. This thought we find expressed in some of the 
proverbs. “Better is a little with righteousness than great revenues 
With injustice.” * ‘How much better is it to get wisdom than gold! 
Yea, to get understanding is rather to be chosen than silver.” * 
“Better is the poor that walketh in his integrity, than he that is per- 
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verse in his ways, though he be rich.” ** The author of Psalm 73 
begins by envying the wicked, but ends by realizing that in his own 
misfortune he is far better off than they, because while they have 
their riches and ease he has God: ‘“‘Nevertheless I am continually 
with thee: Thou hast holden my right hand.” * It is this aspect of 
the teaching of the Old Testament, which is found alongside the 
other, and that not merely in a single period, which should always 
be remembered to balance the other, and which makes it quite mis- 
leading to suggest that in the faith of Israel a man’s lot, or a nation’s 
lot, was believed to be strictly proportioned to its merit. 

Between a doctrine of such an equation of desert and fortune on 
the national and on the individual scale there must inevitably be a 
tension. For when the folly of a king or people brings the disaster 
of war upon a community, its weight falls on good and bad alike, 
and all are involved in the common suffering. Similarly the sin of 
an individual may bring suffering on others, sometimes on the vic- 
tims of his acts, as the sin of Cain brought suffering on Abel, or the 
sin of David on Uriah, and sometimes on his family, who are involved 
in the sorrow and shame he may bring upon himself. When either 
side of the truth is pressed to the exclusion of the other, problems 
arise. In the days of Jeremiah men were excusing themselves of any 
share of the responsibility for their misfortunes; in the days when the 
book of Job was written, there were circles that were obsessed with a 
hard individualism, and that believed that precise justice was invari- 
ably reflected in individual fortune. Neither theory can fit all the 
facts of experience. Habakkuk is troubled with the problem of the 
wicked swallowing up one more righteous than himself,** and Jere- 
miah ** and some of the psalmists were puzzled by the prosperity of 
the wicked and the adversity of the righteous. 


VI 


The question of man’s sociality is complicated further by the bond 
which unites him to the generations of the past and of the future. 
He is not merely a member of contemporary society. He belongs 
to the past and to the future. While Jeremiah rebuked his fellows 
for blaming their fathers for their misfortunes, the Bible teaches that 
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there are occasions on which one generation sins and the next gen- 
eration pays the price. When Ahab repented on hearing the rebuke 
of Elijah, the word of the Lord came to Elijah, saying “‘Seest thou 
how Ahab humbleth himself before me? Because he humbleth him- 
self before me, I will not bring the evil in his days: but in his son’s 
days will I bring this evil upon his house.” ** When Isaiah came to 
Hezekiah to predict that because he had opened his treasuries to the 
messengers of Merodach-baladan, his treasures should one day be car- 
ried off to Babylon, and his descendants be eunuchs in the palace of 
the Babylonian king, Hezekiah replied, “Good is the word of the 
Lord which thou hast spoken. . . . Is it not so, if peace and truth 
shall be in my days?” ** Here experience tallies with the Bible. It 
often happens that the evils of one generation take time to bring 
forth their fruits, and a later generation must pay the price of the 
mistakes of their fathers. Moreover, the Decalogue, in the expanded 
form it now has in both Exodus and Deuteronomy, declares that God 
visits the sins of fathers upon the children to the third and fourth 
generation.**» ‘To many modern minds this appears to be unjust, 
though it is undeniable that in experience children are involved in 
the fruits of their parents’ lives. If we consider man merely as an 
individual it may seem unjust; but if we realize that he belongs to 
the continuous stream of the generations and to the society of which 
he is a member, it is not. He is born into an ever changing society 
and family, which yet has a continuity within its change that makes 
ita unity from moment to moment and from generation to genera- 
tion. He is the heir of the past and a fragment of the society of the 
present. While he is liable to suffer for the common sins, or for the 
sins of other individuals, he also receives a rich inheritance from 
those who have gone before and from his contemporaries, and from 
both he may receive great blessings. If he shares ills he has done 
nothing to deserve, he also receives blessings he has not merited. If 
he wishes to cry out against God because of the debits of this balance, 
he rarely complains of the far greater credits. An arid individualism 
can neither justify the vast and beneficent heritage from the past 
which comes to every man nor begin to understand the richness and 
complexity of the divine justice. Nevertheless, we are individuals, 
with an individual responsibility. We may raise or lower the spir- 
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itual quality of the society of which we form a part, and contribute N 
something to the enlargement of the heritage which we pass on to a 
our children, and the effect of our character will fall in some measure ce 
on others, so that our lives are not wholly ours. At the same time, 
they are ours, and the effect of our character will fall also on our- h 
selves. Either side of this truth may be appropriately emphasized in tt 
different situations. Both have to be held together in the totality of Vi 
truth, and the faith of Israel, as reflected in the Old Testament, was h: 
wisely balanced in combining both. G 
This means that there is a problem of suffering which cannot be m 
solved. The book of Job was written to deal with that problem, but th 
not to solve it. Rather was its purpose to insist that there is a prob- T 
lem of innocent suffering, which cannot be explained by any process ar 
of human reasoning. It is sometimes suggested that until the book m 
of Job was written it was the orthodox Israelite view that there was 
no such thing as innocent suffering. Such a suggestion is patently le 
false. There is not the slightest suggestion that Uriah deserved his nc 
death, or that Abel was justly murdered. Jeremiah was sure that fri 
the malice of his kindred was undeserved.*® And all the prophets al 
who denounced the oppressions of their time were persuaded that vie 
the oppressed were not reaping the fruit of their sins. It was only fey 
in certain circles, at the time when the book of Job was written, that th 
a hard and rigid equation of desert and fortune, such as is nowhere fre 
characteristic of the Old Testament as a whole, was made. Ifa Ge 
man’s acts may involve others in suffering, clearly the suffering can- if : 
not prove the sin of the sufferer; on the other hand, if his acts may fre 
involve himself in suffering, that suffering may be the fruit of his cli 
sin. Hence there may be innocent suffering, though not all suffer- by 
ing is innocent. The Bible never tries to reduce the facts of expe- Hi 
rience to the simplicity the theorist seeks. Jeremiah and Ezekiel hag 
insisted that not all suffering is innocent; the book of Job insists that sig 
some suffering is. It does not attempt to fathom the cause of inno- the 
cent suffering. It tells the reader the cause in the case of Job; but is ¢ 
that is necessary in order to establish to the reader that Job was not mo 
suffering for his sin. Here he is told that Job is suffering to vindi- op! 
cate God's faith in the purity of his motives against the slanders of suf 
the Satan. It thus appears that Job was supremely honored in his the 
very suffering, for God had staked himself upon Job’s integrity. pre 
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Nor did Job fail him. Nevertheless, all this was concealed from Job 
and from the friends, and despite all their discussion none of them 
could fathom the reason. The friends were sure there must be some 
explanation in Job’s own life, while Job maintains with vigor that he 
had not been so notable a sinner as to justify his phenomenal misfor- 
tunes. The explanation of Job’s troubles was not given in the di- 
vine speech from the whirlwind, and if it had been the book would 
have lost its message for men who have to suffer in the dark. When 
God spoke from the heavens, it was not to enlighten Job, but to re- 
mind him that there were things too deep for him to understand, and 
that it is idle for man to pass judgment on them in his ignorance. 
The intellectual problem is left unsolved, as far as Job and his friends 
are concerned, but rather lifted up into the larger problems of the 
mysteries of life and of the universe. 

Something of more worth than an intellectual solution of the prob- 
lem of suffering may be found here, however. If there may be in- 
nocent suffering, then suffering does not of itself prove sin, as Job’s 
friends were too ready to suppose, and it is therefore no evidence that 
aman is cut off from God. It was just here that the cruelty of the 
view represented by the friends was seen. In the hour of his suf- 
fering, when a man most needed God, his suffering was increased by 
the knowledge that men held it to be evidence that he was isolated 
from God, and he himself was tortured by doubt of himself and of 
God, and uncertain whether God’s fellowship could still be his. But 
if suffering does not prove sin, then the sufferer may not be excluded 
from God’s presence, but may enjoy his fellowship. And in the 
climax of the book Job rests in this thought. “I had heard of thee 
by the hearing of the ear,” he cries; “But now mine eye seeth thee.” * 
His suffering had brought him a deeper knowledge of God than he 
had hitherto had, and he rests in the contemplation of God. It is 
significant that it is to this point that we are brought. For in the 
thought of the Old Testament the intellectual solution of a problem 
is of less moment than the fellowship of God, which was of supreme 
moment to man in its teaching. Its nearest approaches to philos- 
ophy are always still theology. Nor can the intellectual problem of 
suffering yet be solved by intellect alone. It is sometimes said that 
the faith in a worth-while afterlife has given us an answer to the 
problem denied to Job. But that is still the answer of faith and not 
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of demonstration. Nor does it really touch the problem. For what- 
ever bliss the righteous may enjoy in the afterlife, that can offer no 
explanation of suffering they may experience here. We no more 
than Job can deduce the cause of all human suffering, and when men 
experience suffering which they feel to be innocent, instead of cry- 
ing out against the injustice of God they are wise to believe that it 
has some cause or purpose, though concealed from them and hidden 
in the heart of God, and through trust in him to find fellowship with 
him. For in God’s fellowship is the spring of man’s truest life and 
health. 

All this may be found in germ in the ancient story of Joseph, and 
men did not have to wait till the author of the book of Job should 
write before they were given any glimpse of this profound truth. 
Joseph was treated with a malice he did not deserve, and was carried 
down to Egypt and set menial tasks in a prison. In the development 
of the story both Joseph and the reader come to see that there was a 
divine purpose behind all this; but when Joseph was in the prison he 
had no more means than Job of understanding his misfortune in be- 
ing swiftly taken from being the favorite son of his father to be a 
slave in a foreign land. Yet Joseph does not torture himself with 
doubts, but reaches quite simply the point that Job attains with so 
much difficulty. “The Lord was with Joseph.” ** He accepts ill 
fortune as he had accepted good, without complaint and without 
question, and is content to find in the presence and fellowship of 
God that which transfigures the experience for him. 


VII 


Reference has been made to the thought of the Remnant, in rela- 
tion to the Israelite idea of man’s individual and social character. 
The community could be narrowed down to a part, which could rep- 
resent it and continue its inheritance. This idea of the Remnant is 
found throughout the Bible, and is not confined to the teaching of 
the prophets. In the story of the Flood, Noah and his family consti- 
tute the Remnant, in whom the divine creative purpose is concen- 
trated. The blessing promised to Abraham and his seed was limited 
to one of the sons of Isaac. In the time of Elijah we read of a right- 
eous Remnant of seven thousand, who had not bowed the knee to 
Baal, but remained loyal to God.** Amos speaks of a Remnant who 
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were saved as a brand plucked from the burning,“ or as a few scraps 
of a sheep saved from the lion’s mouth.“ Especially characteristic 
is the thought of the Remnant in Isaiah, but it is also found in Micah, 
in Jeremiah, and in Ezekiel. Sometimes the Remnant is thought of 
as bringing about the sparing of the community, as a Remnant might 
have saved Sodom,** and sometimes as being itself spared to convey 
to a future generation the promise of God and the knowledge of his 
will. Always the Remnant concentrates in itself the life and the 
promise of the community. It is not always a righteous Remnant. 
Sometimes it is spared in the mercy of God, not because it deserves 
to be spared, but in order that it may carry down to another day the 
revelation it does not value itself. It is never thought of as a com- 
pany of individuals, but as a corporate whole. Wherever it appears, 
the Remnant is for the moment the people of God, heirs of the prom- 
ises and of the revelation and purpose of God. 

This narrowing down of the community is found in the Old Testa- 
ment in other forms. Attention is frequently called to the Hebrew 
conception of corporate personality. The term occurs nowhere in 
the Bible, but is a modern creation to express a view which is com- 
mon in the Old Testament. It is a particular form of the concentra- 
tion of the life of the community for the moment, often in a single 
individual, and much wider in its reference than the thought of the 
Remnant. For any purpose the Hebrew could think of an individ- 
ual who was the representative of the community, or whose experi- 
ence was typical of that of the community, as identified with the 
community. For the time being he was the community, and he 
could use the first person singular when he was speaking in the name 
of the community. He could equally speak of the community in 
the third person. For there was in his thought a fundamental fluid- 
ity, whereby he could pass back and forth from the thought of him- 
self to the thought of the community, and from the thought of the 
community to himself, in whom for the moment its experience or 
its life is concentrated or represented. 

It is probable that the Suffering Servant of Deutero-Isaiah is to be 
understood in this way, the Servant standing both for the personified 
community and for an individual who should perfectly represent it 
and fulfill in himself the mission of the community. ‘To review the 
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endless discussion which has been devoted to the question of the iden- 
tification of the Servant is both unnecessary and impossible here. In 
the nineteenth century many Protestant scholars adopted the view 
which had long been current in Jewish circles, that the Servant was 
the whole people Israel. ‘This left some problems unsolved, since 
in one of the Songs the Servant has a mission to Israel, and would 
seem to be distinct from Israel. Hence the view was put forward 
that the Servant was the ideal Israel, or else the Israel within Israel, 
the faithful Remnant, in whom the mission of the entire community 
was concentrated. Yet the fourth Song, the Song that tells of the 
death and resurrection of the Servant, gives so strong a feeling of the 
individuality of the Servant, that many scholars have returned to an 
individual interpretation of this figure. Instead of returning to the 
traditional Christian messianic view, however, some have looked for 
a figure contemporary with the prophet, or of the preceding ages, 
who might seem to fit the part, and a whole series of unlikely can- 
didates were brought forward. A nameless contemporary leprous 
Rabbi, or Jeremiah, or Zerubbabel, or Jehoiachin, or Uzziah, or 
Moses, was suggested. More recently Deutero-Isaiah himself has 
been proposed. It seems very unlikely that any of these can really 
have been thought of in the terms in which the Servant is portrayed, 
and the fact that in one verse the Servant is identified with Israel 
provides a difficulty for all these individual views. It is common to 
resort to surgery to cut out the difficult word, but there is no serious 
evidence in support of this excision, save the theory it is intended to 
serve. A single Hebrew manuscript omits the word, but it is a very 
poor manuscript, which is taken no account of anywhere save here. 
Metrical considerations are invoked in favor of the excision, but met- 
rically a better case can be made out for the retention than for the 
excision. It is often stated that the Septuagint offers evidence for 
its excision, but the standard editions of the Septuagint show no such 
evidence, and the scholars who most insist that the Septuagint does 
offer evidence do not say in what manuscripts they find it. 

All this means that unless we adopt a fluid view of the identifica- 
tion of the Servant we can find no satisfactory answer to the problem. 
One form of the fluid view has been in terms of corporate personal- 
ity, as just outlined. Here it is held that there is a transition be- 
tween the thought of Israel and the prophet himself. In some of 
the Songs we find the first person singular, and in others the Servant 
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is spoken of in the third person. This view does not seem to do 
justice to the problems of the fourth Song, and it seems more satis- 
factory to adopt a view which is not new, indeed, but which sees in 
the Servant Israel, called to be the light of the nations and charged 
with a mission to the world, narrowing down to the Remnant and 
then to a single individual, in whom the mission is concentrated. 
The Servant is both Israel and an individual, who both represents 
the whole community and carries to its supreme point the mission 
of the nation, while calling the whole people to enter into that mis- 
sion, so that it shall be its mission and not merely his. ‘That this is 
a future individual in the thought of the prophet seems to me beyond 
question. 

If this view is correct, we have here a particular illustration of the 
Old Testament conception of the solidarity of the community of all 
generations, and of the relation of the individual to the community. 
The Servant is Israel today and tomorrow; but Israel may be all or 
a few or one of its members. All this springs readily out of the full 
recognition of man’s sociality and individuality, and is unintelligible 
without that twofold recognition. The nation was never thought of 
as an association of individuals, but as an organic whole, in which the 
parts were knit together as parts of one another, without losing their 
individuality. On the other hand, there was never any lack of rec- 
ognition of the due rights of the individual. No social contract the- 
ory of the state, and no absolutism of the state or of the king, could 
be tolerated in the view of Israel’s religious teachers. The judicial 
murder of Naboth was an invasion of the rights of the individual, 
and an incident that would provoke no comment amongst many 
peoples not alone aroused deep resentment in Israel, but stirred a 
prophet to vigorous denunciation of the king face to face. ‘The 
rights and duties of the state and of the individual rested on no 
agreement or on human power, but on the will of God. They are 
therefore essentially an element of the faith of Israel. 

There are corollaries of importance arising from the Old Testa- 
ment view of the individuality and the sociality of man. If the well- 
being of the individual lies in his harmony with the will of God, 
and if that well-being is bound up with the well-being of the society 
of which he forms a part, it is of importance to him that the whole 
society should be in harmony with the divine will. By the same 
token, it is of importance to society that all its individuals should be 
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in harmony with God’s will, since an individual could involve the 
community in dishonor or suffering. No man could be indifferent 
whether his neighbor walked in God’s way or not, and there could 
be no delusion that a man’s religion was merely his own affair. Just 
as a modern community recognizes that disease is not an exclusively 
individual concern, so in the Old Testament sin, which consists in 
disharmony with the will of God, is not simply an individual con. 
cern. Nor can any individual be wisely indifferent to the sin of 
those around him. ‘That was why the prophets were tireless in call- 
ing men to walk in the way of God. It was because this was their 
truest service to themselves, to their fellows and to God. And since 
the nation was but a part of the wider society of the world, Israel 
could not be indifferent to foreign peoples. Amos was concerned 
about the neighboring peoples, and not merely about their attitude 
towards his own people. Their inhumanity to one another stirred 
him. Deutero-Isaiah proclaimed the mission of Israel to spread the 
light of her faith through all the world. ‘The book of Jonah presents 
that mission not in abstract terms, but in the concrete setting of a 
personal mission to Nineveh. It is important that we should not 
think of all this as something wholly new that came into the religion 
of Israel at a particular date, but should recognize that it developed 
from a seed which was already there, and that it grew from the fun- 
damental thought of the Old Testament on the nature of man as 
created in God’s image, for his fellowship and service, but as a mem- 
ber of a corporate society and not merely as an individual, bearing 
his own measure of responsibility both for himself and for that so- 
ciety, and involved both in the corporate life of that society and in 
the life of the individuals that comprised it, and ultimately concerned 
with the life of nations other than his own. In the Biblical concep 
tion of man there is a grandeur and a wholeness that excites ever new 
wonder. It is the murderer, Cain, who asks, “Am I my brother’ 
keeper?” ** In the true faith of Israel every man was his brother's 
keeper, and his brother was every man. 
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THEOLOGICAL TABLE-TALK 
By Hucu T. Kerr 


LUTHER TRANSLATION 


An ambitious translating and publishing project involving fifty- 
five volumes of Martin Luther’s works has been announced jointly 
by the Concordia Publishing House (St. Louis) and the Muhlenberg 
Press (Philadelphia). ‘There has been no adequate set of Luther in 
English since the six volume Philadelphia edition which was neces- 
sarily restricted in its selections. ‘This new plan proposes a really 
extensive coverage of Luther’s writings in exegetical, devotional, and 
theological fields, and the completed series will doubtless influence 
English-speaking Lutheranism for years to come. For various rea- 
sons English-speaking Lutheran scholars have lagged behind their 
German and Scandinavian colleagues in what is known as “Luther 
research.” It is, therefore, welcome news to learn of this new project 
and to anticipate its wide use not only by those who call themselves 
by the great Reformer’s name but by all who are interested in the 
Reformation and its meaning for our own day. 

The project is already under way, and the first volume, on the 
Psalms (number 12 in the series), has been published. It is planned 
to issue two additional volumes in 1956 and thereafter four volumes 
each year. Special rates and subscription plans are available through 
the two publishing houses involved. 

The general editors of the series are Jaroslav Pelikan, of the Slovak 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, who is Associate Professor of Histori- 
cal Theology in the Federated Theological Faculty, Chicago, and 
Helmut T. Lehmann, of the United Lutheran Church, who is the 
Editor of the Muhlenberg Press. We are told that a scholarly corps 
of translators has been engaged, and that every effort will be taken 
to make Luther “‘talk English.” 


AS OTHERS SEE US 


Mutual understanding as between different religious positions is 
always difficult. This is particularly so in the case of Roman Cathol- 
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icism and Protestantism. Neither seems to understand the other, 
and, what is even more discouraging, neither seems to take the trou- 
ble to analyze carefully just what the other position does believe and 
why. In recent years, however, there have been several attempts to 
bridge the gap of misunderstanding, especially from the Protestant 
point of view. Now we are offered a sober and scholarly account of 
Protestantism from the Roman Catholic point of view in a little book 
by George H. Tavard, The Catholic Approach to Protestantism 
(Harpers, 160 pp., $2.50). The author is French-born but has lived 
and worked in England and the United States. It is perhaps sig- 
nificant that the book is not published by a Roman Catholic press 
although it does contain, on the last page, the customary Nihil Obstat 
and Imprimatur. A special note appears at the beginning of the 
discussion, as follows: ‘““The reader will be well advised not to at- 
tribute to the author the opinions of non-Catholic theologians that 
are mentioned in this book. The author adheres to the doctrine of 
the One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Roman Church as being the 
deposit of faith ‘once committed to the saints.’ ”’ 

The book represents a genuine and sincere effort to understand 
Protestantism in its ecclesiastical as well as its theological forms, and 
the author draws upon relevant Protestant literature for documenta- 
tion. Father Tavard is concerned that Catholicism take seriously 
its “encounter with Protestantism”’ so that a ‘‘creative peace’’ between 
the two may become a possibility. In this connection, he cites sev- 
eral factors in recent Roman Catholic ecumenism which he thinks 
will help to bring better understanding. These are: theological 
awakening, return to the Bible, liturgical renewal, accession of the 
laity to responsibility, desire for peace among the peoples of the 
world, and the immediate and permanent threat of a new dictator- 
ship inspired by Communism. Protestants can list the same factors 
as trademarks of their own recent history, and it is to be hoped that 
Roman Catholics—for whom the book is really written—will read and 
study what is said here. 


NEW REFORMED HYMNAL 


One of the obvious and painful marks of Protestant disunity is the 
fact that most denominations have their own manuals of public wor- 
ship and their own hymnals. On examination, these are not so dif- 
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ferent as might be imagined, and there are wide areas of overlapping. 
Still, it would appear on the surface that Protestants cannot get to- 
gether either on public prayer or congregational singing. This is 
surely one dimension of ecumenical faith and life that needs to be 
explored further. If we could even agree on how to say the Lord’s 
Prayer together, that would be something. 

In the meantime, an attempt to produce a hymnal for more than 
one denomination is worth noting. It is a new collection known 
simply as The Hymnbook, and it represents the work of a com- 
mittee of five Reformed-Presbyterian Churches: the Presbyterian 
Churches, U. S. and U. S. A., the United Presbyterian Church, the 
Reformed Church in America, and the Associate Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church. These are not all the members of this particu- 
lar denominational family by far, but the five here represented claim 
a combined Church membership of three and a half million people. 
One may regret that the family representation was not larger, or 
that the Alliance of Reformed Churches did not sponsor the project 
when it had a chance to do so. Still what has been done is com- 
mendable, and the book is a step in the right direction. 

The Committee in charge of the new hymnal included musicians 
as well as experts in hymnology. David Hugh Jones, Professor of 
Music at Princeton Theological Seminary, acted as Editor, and has 
skillfully combined certain distinctive traits of the groups who were 
involved in the project. Thus there is a large selection of metrical 
Psalms, a representative culling of ‘Gospel songs,’ and some mod- 
ern and fairly recent hymns and tunes. It is a big book of 576 pages, 
and it includes aids to worship, responsive readings (printed in black 
and red type), and the usual indexes. 

It would be easy to criticize the hymnal for omitting this and in- 
cluding that, but on the whole it is a useful and ecumenical collec- 
tion, and it is well set up and printed. As the Preface states, this 
is one more evidence that “the Christian religion is a singing faith.” 


NEGRO THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


The fourth Bulletin to be issued by the Committee on Theologi- 
cal Education in America (see THEoLocy Topay, January, 1955) 
has as its subject the Negro ministry and theological education. 
The Committee is sponsored by the American Association of Theo- 
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logical Schools, and the Chairman is Professor H. Richard Niebuhr 
of Yale Divinity School. Later in the year it is hoped that a full 
and final report will be made. 

Negro theological education is closely related to the whole prob- 
lem of racial relations and must be, therefore, considered in socio- 
logical as well as ecclesiastical and theological contexts. It is inter- 
esting to note, however, that while there is an increase of Negro 
candidates for the ministry, there is a decrease of enrollment in spe- 
cifically Negro theological schools. Furthermore, for the first time 
in years, there are fewer Negro college students contemplating the 
ministry than other professions. The Bulletin says bluntly, ‘““The 
ministry is clearly not attracting young college educated Negroes.” 
It is estimated that about one hundred Negroes are being graduated 
from theological schools each year. But there is a demand for more 
than ten times as many ministers! 

What should be done? First, the Churches must increase their 
policy of desegregation; second, Negro theological schools must be 
strengthened academically; third, undergraduate faculties of reli- 
gion in Negro colleges can be increased; and fourth, training insti- 
tutes of various kinds for Negro ministers should be established. 


PRIESTHOOD AND MINISTRY 


The joint editors of the Scottish Journal of Theology have each 
published an able exegetical study of priesthood and ministry in the 
series of Scottish Journal of Theology Occasional Papers. ‘They 
are: Royal Priesthood, by T. F. Torrance, Professor of Theology, 
New College, Edinburgh, and The Biblical Doctrine of the Min- 
istry, by J. K. S. Reid, recently elected to succeed George A. Buttrick 
at the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York. 

Both writers make detailed excursions into Old and New Testa- 
ment language and literature, and the general reader may find some 
of this hard going. But in both cases the exegesis is meant to release 
the meaning of priesthood and ministry as over against much mod- 
ern confusion on these matters. It should also be said that both 
authors are interested in current discussions between the Church of 
Scotland and the Church of England on the possibility of uniting 
the presbyterial and episcopacy forms of ministry and government. 
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Torrance makes much of the ministry of the Church in terms of 
Christ’s three-fold ministry of prophet, priest, and king. Reid is 
more concerned with the meaning of apostolicity both in its Biblical 
context and its episcopal formulation. Both see no insurmountable 
barrier against presbyterial-episcopacy negotiations. ‘Torrance says, 
“The time has surely come to . . . seek a fuller integration of the 
episcopate with the presbyteriate . . . for a proper reunion of the 
Churches on a Biblical and doctrinal basis and in a plenitude of 
faith and order in which no Church will be the poorer but in which 
all Churches will be enriched.”” Reid says the Church of Scotland 
would reject the episcopate if it were offered “‘as a matter of neces- 
sity,’ but that it would be prepared to accept the episcopate “‘con- 
stituted as an order within the essential ministry of a Church which 
Christ who is its Lord and Head draws up into His own perpetual 
ministry.” 





THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


By E. G. HomriGHAUSEN 


PROBLEMS OF THE YOUNGER CHURCHES 


In many ways the problems of the younger Churches are similar 
to the problems which maturing youths face as they become inde- 
pendent of parental control. In some ways they also parallel the 
problems which the rising nations of the East face as they seek a new 
relationship to the strong colonial nations of the West. 

It must be admitted, however, that the younger Churches of Far 
and Southeast Asia are different in national and cultural setting, in 
spirit, and in development. The Church in Korea, for instance, is 
somewhat different from the Church in Japan, and these two differ 
from the Churches in Indonesia and Thailand. No one should 
think of Asia as a unity, for although Asiatics are united in protest 
and aspiration, they are different in racial background, religious 
heritage, political framework, and distinctive spirit. 

The first set of problems is related to the coming of age of the 
younger Churches. The Asian revolution has inspired the nations 
to strive for self-determination and self-direction. Communism has 
been a catalytic element which has accentuated this aspiration. Asia 
is not primarily anti-West; it is pro-East. Some Churches, like the 
Church of Christ in China, have been forced to self-support and 
self-control. The same is true of the great Churches in Indonesia 
which under the Dutch were supported by government subsidies 
and guided by Dutch missionaries. ‘This coming of age has brought 
with it the problem of recruiting, training, status and adequate sup- 
port of native leaders—both lay and clerical—for the Church. Peo- 
ple in congregations must be educated in the meaning of steward- 
ship if the Church is to become independent. The economic basis 
of any Church is of utmost importance in its life and work. It is 
most essential in national situations where the Churches must strug- 
gle for status. The development of parish life demands new trans- 
lations of the Bible into the vernacular, and the creation of Christian 
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educational literature of many kinds. Younger Churches are in 
the process of sending out missionaries of their own to surrounding 
countries and islands. While these Churches must continue to re- 
ceive financial and other support from parent Churches, this support 
must not be given on conditions that make the development of in- 
digenous Churches impossible. As a parent can dominate a growing 
youth too long for the good of both, so a parent Church can meddle 
in the life of a younger Church too long for the good of both. The 
older Churches must discern the signs of the times, admit that the 
younger Churches were meant to be indigenous and self-determining 
Churches, and have the grace and the confidence to rejoice in their 
new-found partnership in maturity. 

The second set of problems has to do with the relation of the 
younger Churches to the parent Churches. Western missionaries 
are still welcome in the East, provided they will work with natives 
on the basis of equality, and enter upon their work as invited guests. 
India’s policy regarding missionaries has merit: No foreign mission- 
ary is to be given a visa to work in the Indian Church if the work he 
intends to do can be done by a native. It is unfortunate that the 
wisdom of the State has had to teach the Church in this instance. 
The younger Churches are being consulted on the kind of mission- 
ary personnel that is needed in strategic centers. They are already 
sending out missionaries to other Asiatic nations. But, the day of 
“foreign’”’ missions is finished! Younger Churches are no longer 
“branches” of home Churches; indeed, they, too, are Churches. 
And the center of missions is in every Church wherever it is found. 
While the younger Churches will continue to be in some measure 
receiving bodies, they do not like to think of themselves as inferior 
or foreign mission stations. 

Side by side with this relationship is the relation of the confessional 
sending boards of foreign missions to the growing desire and need 
for Christian unity among younger Churches in their areas. The 
Church of Christ in Thailand is an ecumenical Church, a constitu- 
ent of the World Council of Churches, even though certain mission 
boards lend it some support. The Churches in Indonesia are united 
in a Council of Churches, which is not a federation but a Church 
Council for all the Churches. Just how long denominational boards 
will continue to support—without control of policy—these Churches 
which are moving together, is a real question. It brings the whole 
denominational foreign mission structure into serious problems. 
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To be sure, progress is being made in this area; I merely pose the 
problem. 

A third set of problems has to do with the place of the younger 
Churches in their respective cultures. “The Communists have some 
truth in their accusations that the missionary enterprise may be 
guilty of denationalizing the native Christian. Can a “foreign” mis- 
sion Church ever be part of a national culture? The younger 
Churches face a dilemma: They want to be loyal to their parents, 
and they want to be loyal to their cultural and national areas. Here 
again, Communism is a catalytic factor in the revolutionary ferment 
in Asia. This problem brings with it tensions between Church and 
State in Asiatic countries. It poses the problem as to how effective 
Churches can be which are like islands of western Christianity in a 
nation or on a continent. Much of the theological education of the 
younger Churches is a transplantation of British, Dutch, Swiss, or 
American patterns. Most of the professors in these institutions are 
westerners, who, even though they have spent a life-time in Asia, are 
not really native to the situation. ‘Theological literature is largely a 
translation of western books. Highly-supported education in the 
younger Churches has yielded very little fruit in terms of indigenous 
Church development in the younger Churches. Surely, potential 
leaders of these Churches should be subsidized and brought to the 
west for short periods of education, but not kept too long to make 
them aliens—whether in dress, speech, or thought—to their own peo- 
ple on return. 

The Hong Kong Conference is a significant development of the 
place of the younger Churches in planning for the best use of funds 
and personnel in the places where they will count for the most ef- 
fectiveness. “These Churches know best how to witness to the Gospel 
in their respective nations and on their continent. Perhaps this 
poses the crucial issue: How can the younger Churches be helped 
to become effective forces which will direct the revolution in Asia 
into redemptive channels? A “foreign” missionary Church will not 
suffice. It is only an indigenous Church which is part of Asia and 
yet Christian in its own way which will be truly effective. 


THE CHURCH IN INDONESIA 


For most people, whether from the Orient or the Occident, Indo- 
nesia is an undiscovered country. ‘The Portuguese conquered Ma- 
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lacca in 1511 and made their headquarters on the island of Ternate 
in the heart of the “spice islands,” which Columbus had set out to 
find. In 1641 they were driven out by the Dutch who gradually 
included Indonesia in their colonial empire. In 1941 the Japanese 
replaced the Dutch until the end of the war, when this “richest of 
all colonial empires’’ was the scene of a struggle which brought about 
a free federated United States of Indonesia of which Djakarta in Java 
is the capital. 

Waves of Indian and Moslem immigration and influence covered 
certain sections of Indonesia, leaving heavy deposits of Islamic and 
Hindu religion and culture. ‘Today Indonesia is the youngest de- 
mocracy in the world, and the sixth largest nation in point of popu- 
lation. Its vastness covers a territory of 735,000 square miles em- 
bracing perhaps eighty million peoples, eighty-five percent of whom 
are Moslem. And while Indonesian is the national language, its 
people are varied and use different dialects. Indonesia is rich in 
undeveloped resources. Its natural beauty is breath-taking. Its 
land is productive of lush vegetation the year around. Its people 
are handsome, friendly, intelligent, and freedom-loving. 

Christianity was introduced by the Portuguese and the Dutch. 
The Dutch, however, made a lasting contribution and established 
Christian Churches through government encouragement, protec- 
tion, and subsidy. They allotted missionary territories to mission 
societies. As a result Indonesia is quite free from denominational- 
ism. For the most part, the two and one-half million Protestant 
Christians of the fifty Churches are Reformed in character. They 
are today united in an organic national council of Churches. The 
four great Churches which were once subsidized by the Dutch gov- 
ernment were forced to become self-supporting when the United 
States of Indonesia came into being. Dutch, Swiss, and German 
mission societies were responsible for the establishment and devel- 
opment of Indonesian Christianity. Methodists, Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists, Mennonites, Christian and Missionary Alliance forces are 
also at work in certain areas. A number of strong theological 
seminaries along continental lines have been established. These 
Churches own and operate, with some government subsidy, ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. There is a Christian University 
in Djakarta. And since Indonesia is a religious state, professing 
to believe in one God, religion (Islam, Hindu, Christian) is taught 
in all the schools where parents desire it, at government encourage- 
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ment and expense and by teachers appointed by the Churches and 
approved by the local educational authorities. “The Churches sup- 
port one of the nearly forty political parties. 

These Churches carry on a continuous missionary activity. The 
great Batak Church of Sumatra, with some 600,000 members, 
founded by the great missionary Dr. Nommensen of the Rhenish 
Society, is largely the result of lay preaching. The Minahasa Church 
of the Celebes has some 350,000 members, and possibly ninety per 
cent of the people in that area belong to one Church. Minahasa is 
a rare little Christendom tucked away in the South Pacific. Perhaps 
ninety-five per cent of its people are literate. In central and east 
Java many congregations are composed of former Moslems. 

In June, 1955, a Religious Educational Conference for eighty rep- 
resentative pastors of all fifty Churches was held in Sukabumi for 
three weeks. It was the first meeting of its kind ever to be held in 
Indonesia. A generous subsidy from the Churches abroad made it 
possible. ‘The need for Christian education among these younger 
Churches is urgent at this time when Indonesian independence of 
Church and state demands an intelligent clergy and laity. The 
whole range of Christian education was discussed from the use of 
the Old Testament in education to the development of Christian 
political intelligence and action in the new nation. ‘These pastors 
were eager to learn how Christianity could be made effective in the 
personal and congregational life of their Churches. ‘They were in- 
terested in the educational use of the Bible, in social education, in 
lay leadership education, in the introduction of Sunday Schools and 
youth fellowships into the life and work of the Church. Much of 
this emphasis was new since the continental pattern of the Church 
life has centered so much in the authority of the minister and the 
eldership of the Church. Christian education was interpreted to 
mean something more than children’s services of worship, catecheti- 
cal instruction, or some minor phase of Church work done apart 
from the Church itself. Rather, it was shown to mean the whole 
Church is effective educational action with all age groups. It is not 
merely a passing on of information but the task of making creative 
disciples of Jesus Christ who will be active members of the Church 
and responsible Christian men and women in the world. 

Perhaps the fellowship experienced by these pastors who came 
from such varied backgrounds was more significant than the knowl- 
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edge gained from lectures and discussions. Resolutions adopted at 
the close of the Conference urged that what was started must be con- 
tinued. More help in the way of local conferences must be given 
to pastors in their preaching, teaching and pastoral work. Curricu- 
lum materials must be developed. Youth work must be strength- 
ened. More Sunday Schools must be started. Christian education 
must be included in seminary courses. And some kind of Indo- 
nesian Bossey should be set up somewhere in Java. 

The Indonesian Churches face many problems: Recruiting and 
training of ministers; adequate financial support of ministers from 
Churches that are at the beginning of a self-supporting existence 
(many ministers earn some of their livelihood in secular jobs); the 
training of an indigenous teaching and preaching ministry; the 
urgent need for much financial and acceptable leadership assistance 
from abroad; the staffing and support of Church hospitals and 
schools; the relation of the Indonesian Churches to parent mission 
societies; the attitude of the Church towards Communism on the 
one hand and towards militant Islam on the other hand; the place 
and task of the Church in the building of an independent Indonesia; 
the status of Christianity in a nation that may at any time become 
a Moslem theocracy; the problem of maintaining unity among fifty 
Churches composed of different types of Indonesians who are proud 
of their local cultures and with transportation between the islands 
so difficult (except by air) and so expensive. 

One comes away from Indonesia with a warm admiration for these 
fine peoples and a fervent prayer for the success of this young Church 
in this new nation. 


THE CHURCH IN FORMOSA 


The Portuguese called it Formosa, or the Beautiful Isle. The 
Chinese called it Taiwan. And it is a beautiful island, with rugged 
mountains along the east coast and lush plains along the west coast. 
Mountain streams tumble down through rugged gorges and make 
their way through villages and through intricate irrigation ditches 
to the thousands of rice paddies which produce three and even four 
crops a year. These same streams have been dammed to provide 
electric power to the entire island—a legacy of Japanese occupation. 
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Tropical warmth and frequent rains make this land of perpetual 
summer rich in grains and fruit. 

Formosa has been thrust into the news, not because the native 
Formosans want attention, but because of historic circumstances. 
No sooner does one land than he is made aware of the tragic beauty 
of life on Formosa. The words security and regulations are heard 
in the customs’ office. Soldiers are everywhere. In Tainan in the 
south, one’s preaching is interrupted frequently by the deafening 
roar of jet planes. For the mainland coast of China is only one 
hundred miles away. One sees the Pescadores from the train. One 
leaves the airport, and a statue of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
stands high on a pedestal in the center of a crossroad. He is look- 
ing west in anticipation of the return of the Nationalists to conquer 
the mainland. Some 600,000 soldiers are under arms. Young For- 
mosans are drafted into service to replace the aging Nationalist Army. 
Perhaps as many as three million Chinese from the mainland have 
come to Formosa since the Reds took over China. And many of 
them came at great cost to life and family and fortune. 

This has created problems. How long will these Chinese stay in 
Formosa? Where will they live? What will they do? What do 
the native Formosans think of all this? What has happened to For- 
mosan independence since the Japanese were driven out after fifty 
years of Formosan occupation? What about the Churches in this 
new situation? And what of the atmosphere in the face of imminent 
invasion from Red China? 

There is some tension and misunderstanding between Formosans 
and Chinese. The Nationalist government has taken over political 
and military power as a security measure. Chinese must now be 
taught in all the schools. All schools—including the Christian ele- 
mentary and secondary schools—open with a kind of ritual which 
pledges loyalty to the Nationalist government and its aims. When 
the Formosans protested this situation, they suffered severe punish- 
ment in 1947. Reforms have been made since then, but Governor 
Wu has since resigned and exposed conditions. Many Formosans 
long for the “‘good old days” when Japan gave them orderly govern- 
ment, even though they were denied equality in education and in 
social position. 

Christianity is affected. For nearly a hundred years, two Presby- 
terian bodies have been at work in Formosa: English Presbyterians 
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in the South (Tainan) and Canadian Presbyterians in the north 
(Tamsui, Taipei, and other places). Now that the mainland 
Chinese have come, they have brought their mainland Christian 
Churches with them. Other Christian groups have come now that 
China is closed to them. Fairly good relations obtain between these 
groups, but the Formosan Presbyterians are finding it hard to under- 
stand these different kinds of Christians. Some 500 Roman Catho- 
lic missionaries have come with money to build huge institutions, 
and to subsidize students and even provide clothing and food for 
those who wish to be identified with their Church. Sects of vari- 
ous kinds have entered Formosa. And how shall these mainland 
Chinese Christians be helped to establish or re-establish their own 
Churches, or be assimilated into Formosan Churches which use the 
Formosan dialects and not Mandarin Chinese? So the placid waters 
of Canadian and English Presbyterianism, which were undisturbed 
for a century, are being riled. ‘These Churches still represent the 
influential Christian community, and they work together through a 
General Assembly. The Presbyterian Churches in the U. S. and the 
U. S. A. are now working with them. But they face new problems 
in interchurch relations, in missionary work, in theological educa- 
tion (there are two seminaries—one in the south, and one in the 
north), in leadership education, and in evangelism. ‘There is no 
doubt that Christian education is one of the most needed emphases 
in every Asian Church I have visited. And in spite of the fact that 
Asian Churches are called “younger Churches,” I have found that 
many of these younger Churches have become a bit too old and staid 
to deal with the mobile situations which confront them. 

Several things have impressed me about Christianity in Formosa. 
One is its missionary work among the aboriginal mountain tribes. 
Dr. James Dickson of Taipei has written a little book about it, 
Stranger Than Fiction. And so it is. There are possibly 200 small 
mountain congregations, all of which were started by natives who 
were inspired by the Gospel through a remarkable woman named 
Chi-oang. These congregations bear the marks of suffering and of 
martyrdom. ‘Then there is the missionary work on the Pescadores 
islands. There are seven congregations now, and the preaching of 
the Gospel to these “impossible” people has been accompanied by 
miracles. Insane people have been made sane; the ill have been 
healed. Of course, there is educational work, hospital work, evan- 
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gelistic work—and an amazing work among the lepers. But most 
inspiring of all is the approved plan of the Presbyterian churches of 
Formosa to double the number of their churches in ten years. And 
I am sure they will do it. For the Formosan Presbyterian churches 
are indigenous churches, especially the Church in the South, and 
they have come into a sense of responsibility for their native land. 

It was a thrilling experience to talk with the new president, Dr. 
Beausorn. Tseng, of the new Christian University at Tunghai. My 
heart went out, however, to the mainland Chinese. Their longing 
to return is growing more dim as the days come and go. Only a 
few are Christian. ‘They represent a needy mission field. Who is 
responsible for them—and for the millions of Chinese living outside 
China? I believe that these Chinese of the dispersion are a group 
which the Churches have neglected tragically. They will play a 
vital role in the drama of the Asian revolution. 


A FIRST VISIT TO KOREA 


Hearing and reading about Korea is one thing; but seeing it on 
the spot is quite another! ‘Two things about Korea have impressed 
me: (1) the poverty and destitution of its people, the destruction and 
devastation of its cities and institutions, and (2) the vigor and energy 
of its people and the determination and the enterprising spirit of its 
Churches. One must know that the soil of south Korea is none too 
friendly or too fertile. Millions of refugees literally swamp the area. 
The enemy is close at hand. ‘The productive north seems to be lost, 
its civilian life is at a standstill, and its population is diminished to a 
few millions. 

It is a heart-breaking experience. Broken families, numerous 
widows, thousands of orphans, innumerable amputees, demolished 
and gutted buildings, ubiquitous rubble! And yet—in spite of all 
these, as Dr. Edwards Adamas puts it, “the faith of the Church of 
Christ is stupendous and everywhere the church people are outdoing 
themselves to rehabilitate themselves, to take care of the heavy ‘good 
works’ program which the war has placed upon them in the way of 
orphanages, widows’ homes, etc., and to preach the Gospel to those 
who still do not have the comfort of its message or the eternal life 
which it provides.” 
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Church buildings seem to come into existence over night. People 
love the Church; it is their home. Refugees brought the Church 
with them in their hearts. Literally out of the rubble, out of “noth- 
ing,” a Church building is erected by the people themselves. The 
Church provides for its widows and orphans. In Seoul, a former 
brothel is now such a widows’ home. Bible Schools enroll thousands 
of children who are too poor to pay the school fees or who cannot 
find places in the few schools which Korea provides. And many of 
the teachers are widows. I saw two of these schools in operation 
and marveled at the happiness and eagerness of the children though 
they had nothing whatever in the way of school equipment. The 
Church provides chaplains for the army, navy, air force and veterans’ 
rehabilitation centers. On top of an imposing hill stands the theo- 
logical seminary with several hundred students on the very spot 
where once stood a Japanese Shinto shrine. Up its stairs many a 
Korean was forced to make his way. “Night seminaries” enroll 
nearly 3,000 students who are so eager to study that they come after 
working hours. Among the prisoners of war, 625 men volunteered 
for the ministry. About 500 ministers were martyred during the 
war. Through chaplains Voelkel and Woodberry thousands of pris- 
oners of war were converted to Christ. Churches are crowded. I 
spoke to a prayer meeting in Seoul one Wednesday evening, when 
over 1,500 were present. Five o’clock-morning-prayer meetings and 
Communion services are usual. “The Korean Council of Churches 
carries on a radio program with music, news, and religious fea- 
tures which is widely listened to, perhaps even more widely than 
the non-religious radio programs, and it penetrates the 38th paral- 
lel. Schools and colleges are being rebuilt and re-established with 
record enrollments. The Church promotes farm projects, engages 
in colporteur and evangelistic work, in Bible printing and religious 
literature distribution. Christianity makes an impact upon the Re- 
public of Korea, even though many are not members of the Church. 
In spite of handicaps, medical and hospital work is going ahead. 

The Korean Church is experiencing theological tension. Some 
of it due to strong agitation by militant conservatives. They have 
established a Seminary in Pusan. Some of it is due to the uncom- 
promising attitude which a martyr-Church develops. ‘The Korean 
Church has faced the shrine issue and the Communist issue. And 
some of it is caused by the historic development of Korean Protes- 
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tantism. There is no liberalism in the Korean Church; the tension 
is between conservatives. The main body of the Church is going 
ahead with a five-year campaign which will culminate in the cele- 
bration of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Korean Church. It 
is hoped that this challenge will help to unite the dissenting groups. 

What is the secret of this religious vigor? Much of it goes back 
to the strong founders of the Korean mission. Further, Korean 
Christianity has been faced with difficult situations: the shrine prob- 
lem and the civil war. ‘Then, too, Korean Christianity has from the 
beginning been based on the Bible and it has been deeply rooted in 
prayer. More, Koreans love their Church; it is their home; they 
cannot live without it. 


(NOTE: As will be apparent to the reader, Dr. Homrighausen’s 
section on “The Church in the World” for this issue represents first- 
hand reflections on the areas covered by his report. Last year Dr. 
Homrighausen spent a Sabbatic leave of nearly five months in East 
and Southeast Asia studying theological education on behalf of the 


Nanking Theological Seminary Foundation and the World Council 
of Christian Education.—Editor. | 
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Missions UNDER THE Cross, Edited by Norman Goodall. 264 pp. New 
York, Friendship Press, 1953. $2.75; CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AND THE 
JUDGMENT oF Gop, by David M. Paton. 80 pp. London, SCM Press, 
1953. $1.75; THaT THE WorLp May Know, by Charles W. Ransom. 
166 pp. New York, Friendship Press, 1953. $2.00. 

All devoted to the Christian world mission, these three volumes explore 
much common ground, approaching from differing formats and occasions. 
Missions Under the Cross contains the documents of the meeting of the 
International Missionary Council, Willingen, Germany, in July, 1952, 
and in a broadly ecumenical collection one reads the addresses and ser- 
mons of Reinhold von Thadden, Paul S. Minear, F. W. Dillistone, Rus- 
sell Chandran, Principal of United Theological College, Bangalore, In- 
dia, Canon Max Warren, General Secretary of the Church Missionary 
Society, Bishops Otto Dibelius and Lesslie Newbigin, John A. Mackay, 
Alfonso Rodriguez, Rector of the Seminario Evangélico de Teologia, 
Cuba, and E. J. Bingle, Editorial Secretary of the International Mission- 
ary Council, along with an excellent introduction by Norman Goodall. 
The section reports and statements appear anonymously as the work of 
scores of leaders of the world Church, meeting together in representative 
cross-sectional groups. In That the World May Know, Charles Ranson, 
writing at the request of the National Council of Christian Churches in 
the U. S. A., proposes to “interpret the life and task of the Church in the 
world, in a manner suitable for general use in the churches of North 
America.” David M. Paton, fresh from his experience as a missionary 
in China, living and working under both the Republic of China and the 
Chinese Peoples Republic, deals with the category of the judgment of 
God, as it relates to the mission of the Church, missions and missionaries, 
their preparation and qualifications, and the future possibilities of both 
the mission and missions in a world shot through with God’s judgment 
in history. He faces this issue more thoroughly than it has been faced 
and his study is priority reading for all serious Christians. What he says 
is refracted through the China experience, but achieves a remarkable de- 
gree of objectivity withal. The substance of the volume was given as the 
Godfrey Day lectures at Dublin’s Trinity College in 1952. 

The three volumes hang together in a consistent fashion, with the 
Willingen documents furnishing trenchant raw material on the world 
mission, and Ranson interpreting with a broad but careful brush the 
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whole contemporary scene, and the notable history of the missionary 
movement—Paton’s critique of recent missionary history is a needed par- 
allel here. Ranson pulls together the Willingen threads in a fruitful 
and soberly hopeful analysis of just where the missionary movement now 
is, and emphasizes that the contemporary scene contains one altogether 
new fact, the world Christian Church. Paton sharpens and deepens one 
aspect with which both Willingen and Ranson deal. 

All who read these studies should be reassured at the searching self- 
criticism and repentance which they reveal, and by their willingness to 
deal constructively and discriminatingly with the heritage and destiny of 
the Christian world mission. One encounters little sentimentality, little 
glossing over of error and sin, little unrealism. There is a heartening 
absence of the “promotional.” Everywhere evident is the conviction that 
missions stand at a crisis of God’s judgment and forgiveness and before 
the door of God’s opportunity, still obscure at many points. While one 
is thus reassured one is also sobered by the subtle perplexity and the 
awe-ful unanswered questions in which the Church is involved, and one 
is sharply reminded that these are perplexities and existential questions 
for the whole life of the Church, and never again for some subsidiary and 
perhaps optional “missionary department.’ Through it all runs the 
thread of quiet hope in the God who has become flesh in Jesus Christ. 

Dr. Goodall reports a conscious hope in the planning for Willingen 
that the great developments of the past several decades in Biblical and 
systematic theology, developments to which in a sense the missionary 
movement had remained unrelated, should be consciously articulated to 
the missionary calling. In the questions raised at Willingen, some of 
them still largely unanswered, it is evident that this attempt has been 
courageously begun. 

Insistent among these questions is the relation between history and 
“salvation history,” as stages for the playing out of the drama of God's 
purpose. With his conviction of the judgment, indeed the wrath, of 
God working out in the communist movement, Paton raises the problem 
most sharply, but it is a recurring theme throughout the Willingen pa- 
pers. Dr. Goodall poses it in his important summary of crucial ques- 
tions passed on by Willingen (pp. 20-22), and Dr. Ranson discusses it 
at length (pp. 104-108). Closely connected is the relation between Chris- 
tianity and culture, the latter considered either as baggage inhibiting the 
preaching of the Gospel, or the malleable raw material for creative and 
responsible Christian reconstruction. In Paton one meets a very nega- 
tive judgment as to the western imperialistic cultural impedimenta with 
which Christianity has become hampered in the East. Ranson points out 
that the “so-called ‘lessons of China’ are lessons that have been taught for 
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a quarter of a century in all enlightened missionary literature. . . . The 
most startling lesson from China is that it required a major catastrophe 
to bring home to the modern missionary movement the urgency of imple- 
menting in practice the policies assented to in theory.” Canon Max War- 
ren cautions (Goodall, p. 27) that ‘“‘we who have been called out of the 
nations to serve God’s supra-national purpose for mankind do well to be 
careful how we treat history, for all history—even the history of imperial- 
ism—contains the story of God’s activity with men.” And Paton is ob- 
viously fully aware of this. 

Another difficult issue, not unrelated to the former, hinges on the doc- 
trine of the Church, between thinking of the Church primarily in instru- 
mental terms, a divinely appointed means to God’s end, the fulfillment 
of his Kingdom, or, in addition, thinking of the Church as in a sense part 
of the Gospel, a part of God’s final and not only his provisional purpose, 
a part of the eschaton, in a way as an end in itself. In the group report 
on the “Theological Basis of the Missionary Obligation,” one of the most 
controversial of the Willingen sections, a report received but not adopted 
by the entire conference, this is one of the problems raised for “further 
study and discussion” (Goodall, pp. 238-245). To this dilemma is un- 
doubtedly related the pervasive ambiguity concerning the meaning of 
evangelism, at times explicitly stated as inclusive of all the works of Chris- 
tian compassion, per se, and overruling the traditional distinctions among 
evangelistic, medical, and educational missions, but at other times obvi- 
ously still limited to the specific area of additions of baptized persons to 
the Churches. Paton’s discussion of missionary training, particularly 
with reference to politics and society (pp. 23-27), along with much on 
the subject at Willingen, is strongly on the side of the more inclusive 
view. Here may it be noted that one finds in these documents two kinds 
of criticism of missionary institutions, one to the effect that medical, 
agricultural, and educational institutions have not “been an effective 
sign of the Christian passion that men and women should have whole- 
ness of life’ (Paton); the other to the effect that they have tended to 
consume resources and talents needed by the Churches proper, and to 
be autonomous from Church control. 

A third major problem clarified in these documents is that of the re- 
lation between Mission and missions (Goodall, p. 22, states it very well). 
It is to the magnificent credit of the historic missionary enterprise that 
it has co-operated with the movement of history in changing the think- 
ing of much of the Church as to its mission from that of a peripheral, 
benevolently supported agency and endeavor, preferably on foreign and 
exotic soil, to a sense of the whole mission of the whole Church to the 
whole of life. But this notable forward step creates its own problems, 
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since the urgency, the geographical definition, the clean-cut separation 
of the old call to foreign missionary service, have been undermined by 
this emerging sense of the wholeness of mission, the ‘“‘missionary char- 
acter” of the whole life of the Church, which can easily become diffuse 
and vague. The Church everywhere is struggling to find continuity 
with the old urgency and separation coupled with obedience to these new 
insights. 

Dr. Ranson (pp. 130-132, the South India experience) and the Wil- 
lingen papers are continually pounding home the interlocking character 
of mission and unity, a Church driven to unity for the sake of its mis- 
sion, and finding the unity already given it by its one Lord wherever 
responding to His call to mission. 

Other issues significantly raised include the dynamic revival of the non- 
Christian religions, with much syncretizing of Christian elements in the 
process, and the appearance of new religions such as communism; the 
proliferation of Pentecostal sects and fundamentalist groups in the tradi- 
tional mission lands, aggravated by the missionary diaspora from China, 
and accompanied by an all too frequent unevangelistic character in the 
already established Churches; the emergence of the welfare activities of 
national states in areas of Christian institutional concern; the possibilities 
and risks of, and the experiments with, the use of lay missionaries, with 
the striking example of the Swiss with 300 Protestant missionaries and 
65,000 other nationals abroad. 

E. J. Bingle’s survey (Goodall) of the contemporary situation of the 
world mission of the Church is concise and thorough, and Dr. Ranson 
has succeeded admirably in his general purpose of preparing an appro- 
priate communication for the North American Churches, illuminating 
the study with graphic illustrations and concrete proposals so often lack- 
ing in a work of so theoretical a caliber. 

Excellent documentation and bibliographical suggestions contribute 
to the over-all usefulness of these studies. All three volumes merit the 
attention of thoughtful Christians, lay and clergy. One is impressed 
with the fact, particularly in the Willingen volume, that the ecumenical 
Church is so much a reality that one must remind oneself with difficulty 
that we once could use the terms “younger” and “older” Churches as 
indicating levels of maturity. 

Bruce MorcANn 


Wilson College 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 
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CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY: AN ECUMENICAL APPROACH, by Walter Marshall 

Horton. 304 pp. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1955. $3.75. 

A good many years ago I received much help and guidance from Walter 
Horton’s able surveys of contemporary Continental and English Theol- 
ogy. Possessing a remarkable flair for entering into the thought and 
literature of countries and communions other than his own, he has now, 
after a long interval, used his gift to survey the contemporary scene once 
again though this time on a wider scale. He attempts nothing less than 
an analysis and appraisal of Christian theology as it is being developed 
today in every part of the Christian world. In the main he concentrates 
his attention upon those bodies belonging to the World Council of 
Churches but he finds occasion also to glance at the Roman Catholic 
Church, at Unitarianism, and at the more extreme forms of Protestant- 
ism which are unwilling to identify themselves with the ecumenical 
movement. 

The book has a clearly defined plan. Seven aspects of Christian The- 
ology are considered, each under three main heads. The author first 
asks what is the universal problem with which such a doctrine as God 
and the World, for example, is concerned. He then asks how far it is 
possible to speak of a Christian consensus in answer to the problem. 
Finally he enquires about the issues which are still unresolved and about 
the attempts which are being made to discover common ground even 
where at present there are disagreements or conflicts. This method 
enables him to cover a wide area of contemporary discussion though it 
is still possible to feel that a few of the most urgent questions confront- 
ing the Christian theologian today receive little or no mention. 

The statement which has aroused the most serious question in my own 
mind occurs on the first page of the Preface. There the author affirms 
as his primary conviction that “theology is one since God is one.” What 
exactly does this mean? On the very next page any kind of “flat uni- 
formity” of Christian doctrine is rejected but it is still not clear how the 
one-ness of theology is to be conceived. It is well known, for example, 
that a book to which Horton gives high praise—Donald Baillie’s God Was 
in Christ—expressed its main theological convictions in terms of paradox. 
Can such a theology be regarded as “one”? When two confessional state- 
ments are affirmed about God, each of which the confessor believes to be 
true and yet which in their formal expression contradict one another, 
can this theology qualify as “one”? The word “one” is very simple and 
very easy to use but it may carry very different connotations in different 
contexts. If I speak of God at all it means that I acknowledge Him as 
the only final object of worship and desire. But this does not necessarily 
mean that theology, which is a human account of God, can be framed or 
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formulated in any single way. And all this has profound implications 
for the ecumenical movement at the present time. I am not even sure 
that the “universal problems” of which Horton speaks can be expressed 
in any universally valid form. What I am quite sure of is that it will 
be a dangerous day for the ecumenical movement if the time ever comes 
when the “Christian consensus’ is so all-embracing and so unified in its 
formulation that a ‘‘universal theology” shall be regarded as having been 
virtually achieved. I know that Horton deprecates ‘‘uniformity” of doc- 
trine. But what is the real distinction between theological ‘‘one-ness” 
and theological “uniformity”? 

Let me say in conclusion that the book is most ably and interestingly 
worked out with an obvious command of the relevant literature and of 
contemporary debates. It should prove a most valuable guide to those 
who want to understand the points of view of the various sections of the 
worldwide Christian Church and should stimulate discussion by the help 
of the admirable bibliography and suggested questions which are pro- 
vided at the end. 

F. W. DILLISTONE 
Liverpool, England 


THE EARLY CHURCH AND THE COMING GREAT CHURCH, by John Knox. 

160 pp. Nashville, Abingdon Press, 1955. $2.50. 

This is certainly a challenging book which will raise both warm ap- 
proval and opposition. Dr. Knox calls it “a search for the historical basis 
of Christian unity.” He wants it to be no more than a contribution to 
ecumenical thinking, calling for further thought and discussion. 

The historical past occupies most of the book and while very easy read- 
ing shows the underlying wide knowledge of the scholar. One might 
wish that the latter part dealing with the ecumenical movement in our 
day had been more fully developed. 

Every careful reader of the New Testament would agree with the au- 
thor that we should not idealize the state of unity of the Church in the 
first century and that it had known strife and tension. But the miracle 
was that it never came to a break between the Judeo-Christians led by 
James and the pagan-Christian Churches founded by Paul. For Paul 
and probably for James there could be only one Church of God located 
“in Jerusalem” or “in Corinth,” each congregation being a concrete ex- 
pression of a God-given reality which transcends and embraces all exist- 
ing communities. There could be heretics, there could not be two 
Churches. The author rightly stresses how Paul strove to maintain this 
unity, even at the risk of his life. 
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But when he says that we are in the same situation today he neglects 
the tragic fact that we have for centuries accepted, at least in Protestant- 
ism, the existence of separated Churches not in communion with each 
other. We are only in this century coming back to the transcending real- 
ity of the Church of God, as a God-given fact prior to any historical de- 
velopment. We are becoming aware that we cannot rend the Body and 
pretend to be one in Spirit. 

The second and third chapters show in a very interesting way that 
while differences in theological interpretation and maybe polity already 
existed, the unity of the Apostolic Church did lie in the event of the 
Risen Lord and the outpouring of the Spirit. This common memory 
and common Spirit (I would add: and this common hope) called into 
being a quite new type of society, a true “koinonia.” Here again the 
author sees a great similarity with our present Churches; they have still 
a basic faith in common which separates them from the world. 

How far is this true? If the event, the Lordship of Christ, the pres- 
ence of the Holy Spirit were the central reality by which all our Churches 
live, a great step forward toward unity would be achieved. This is shown 
by the example given to us by the younger Churches: first generation 
Christians are nearer to the event and therefore more ready to unite than 
our old sclerosed Churches. 

The author does not stress enough the difference between a young 
Church so full of the immediacy of the event that it is not yet concerned 
about definitions of faith and matters of polity and Churches with long 
and differing traditions behind them. Also, he seems to underestimate 
the fundamental unity of “the teaching of the Apostles.” 

The most important and also most controversial issue in the book is 
the author’s conviction that the catholic development of the second and 
third century was a necessary and logical consequence of first century dis- 
unity and meant to preserve an already threatened unity. Unity was 
maintained by means of a settled canon of Scriptures, the so-called “Apos- 
tles’ Creed” and episcopacy. Why, he asks, have the Protestant Churches 
accepted the canon, and most of them the creed, and rejected episcopacy? 
All these correspond to the same inward necessity and have made it pos- 
sible for the Church to face opposition and heresy. 

While acknowledging the uniqueness of the Apostolic Church in mat- 
ters of faith, should we not take seriously the further development of the 
ancient Church? 

I am not enough of a historian to discuss whether Dr. Knox is right in 
seeing already the germs of episcopacy in the “monarchical” tendency of 
certain Churches, as for instance the Jerusalem community under James; 
he sees a double movement from the top and from the bottom. Certain 
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“elders” (called bishops in the Greek world) tended more and more to 
become supervisors of one or several Churches. Thus Timothy and 
Titus, not to speak of the Apostle Paul himself, had a wide authority. 

The author's conclusion is that there is no hope for reunion if the 
Protestant Churches—those who have no bishops—do not recognize seri- 
ously the whole problem of episcopacy. This to his mind should not 
imply any specific doctrine as for instance Apostolic succession, but means 
that we take seriously the fact of episcopacy in the Catholic Church of the 
first centuries. 

It seems to us that while Dr. Knox has studied all aspects of the 
Church’s life and faith in his historical survey, he singles out too ex- 
clusively the problems of church polity in the latter part of his book. 
We have probably come in the ecumenical movement to a point where 
this question has to be faced much more squarely and thoroughly by all 
“non-Catholic” Churches. Therefore his book is a helpful challenge to 
our thinking and will certainly provoke many and diverse answers. But, 
as he himself acknowledges in his all too brief last pages, reunion implies 
first of all a deep renewal of all Churches concerned in our living faith 
and life. We have to rediscover the dynamic reality of “koinonia” as a 
binding fellowship under one Lord and one Spirit. Then many preju- 
dices will fall off, on all sides, and the problem of truth will be seen in a 
clearer light. ‘Then only can a truly “Catholic” Church come into being. 


. SUZANNE DE DIETRICH 
Bossey, Switzerland 


Tue Eucnaristic Worps oF JEsus, by Joachim Jeremias. Translated 
from the second German edition by A. Ehrhardt. 195 pp. New York, 
Macmillan Company, 1955. $3.75. 

The two most influential books in modern study of the Eucharist are 
perhaps Hans Lietzmann, Messe und Herrenmahl (Bonn, 1926. Of its 
263 pages 216 are now available in an English translation, Mass and the 
Lord’s Supper, of which three fascicles have been published by E. J. Brill 
in Leiden. For an extensive summary and a survey of criticism, see A. 
J. B. Higgins’ article in the Expository Times, 65 (1953/54), pp. 333- 
336) and Dom Gregory Dix, The Shape of the Liturgy (London, 1944). 
In both of these monumental studies the New Testament material on 
the Eucharist is approached in the light of the later development in the 
early history of Christian liturgics. In the volume under review here, 
Joachim Jeremias approaches the subject from the other side. There 
have been good reasons for being a little suspicious of such an approach, 
starting from the New Testament material, since the actual texts are so 
short and leave such a wide margin for eisegesis instead of exegesis. It 
was felt safer to start with the parts of the history which we know more 
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about through the patristic material and to work backwards. However, 
it is true to say that due to his deep and extensive knowledge of Judaism 
in the time of Jesus and his good philological equipment, Jeremias suc- 
ceeds in narrowing the margin of fancy hypotheses and arbitrary con- 
jectures to a decent minimum. Both approaches have still to supple- 
ment each other and one would perhaps have liked the author to discuss 
a little more directly the positions of Lietzmann and Dix. 

One of the nice things about this book is that the author proves to be 
one who is able to change his verdict. The second edition (1949), which 
is now translated into English, differs in some respects widely from the 
first (1935). This applies, for example, to the treatment of the longer 
text in Luke 22, which is now vindicated by Jeremias as original. The 
reason for this change is an argument on the ground of textual criticism 
where recent studies in the text of Tatian’s Diatessaron are made use of 
in a fruitful way. Both in his treatment of textual criticism and inter- 
synoptic relations Jeremias’s study approaches the ideal of masterly han- 
dling of the material. Thus the reader has much to learn from this book 
even in the terms of methods. 

The first sixty pages of the book are devoted to prove (against what 
has for a long time been the common and repeated view of modern 
scholarship) that the Last Supper was a Passover Meal and that the Synop- 
tics’ chronology is right and John’s is wrong. According to the Fourth 
Gospel Jesus dies on the Cross at the time when the paschal lambs are 
slaughtered in the Temple in preparation for the Passover. In spite of 
the obvious and deep symbolism of this coincidence, there are many 
reasons for the view that John is historically right in his dating, but those 
arguments are now scrutinized afresh by the author in the light of Rab- 
binic material and found to be without the ultimate strength given to 
them. For example, the execution on a feast-day has been considered 
impossible. There was a prohibition in Jewish law against it, but there 
were cases where it did not apply. Tos. Sanh. 11. 7 states that a false 
prophet has to be executed in Jerusalem at the Feast. Finally Jeremias 
points out that there are traces of the Synoptic dating even in the Fourth 
Gospel and that subsequently the original tradition has not been success- 
fully washed out by the adaptation which is worked out by John for sym- 
bolical reasons. As for the lack of the words of institution in John, 
Jeremias refers to the intention to keep the Eucharist from profanation 
—disciplina arcana. This also accounts for the shortening of Luke’s text. 
Jeremias’s arguments will not be accepted by everybody but they will 
presumably turn the balance. Dix, who had taken the opposite view, 
was led to add in a note that his view has “recently been challenged in 
Germany, and it is only fair to say that the question is not yet finally 
settled” (Shape of the Liturgy, p. 50). 
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By the means of linguistic and form-critical analysis Jeremias arrives 
at the conclusion that the different liturgical formulas, which we call 
words of institution and which bear the marks of having been used and 
adapted as such formulas, have only as their nucleus the words which 
Jesus actually uttered in connection with the bread and the wine: “Take 
—This is my body—This is my blood . . . of the covenant which is 
poured out for many.” This reconstruction happens to coincide with 
Mark’s account, and Jeremias is anxious to stress that it “happens” to 
do so (p. 115). The rest are elaborations, some of which can be dis- 
cerned as such since they are impossible in Aramaic, or since they are 
due to liturgical parallelism when they are not just rubrics for the ad- 
ministration. On the other hand—and here Jeremias is not quite clear 
—the command to repeat the Eucharist and the vows of abstinence are 
held to be actual words of Jesus, although they were not incorporated 
in the earliest form of the liturgical formula. 

The last chapter deals with the meaning of the Eucharistic Words of 
Jesus. First and foremost the meal is significant just as a meal. All 
through the Gospels the table fellowship with Jesus has a deep meaning, 
not only since he accepts sinners and outcasts by eating with them, but 
since all meals are seen as anticipations of the Messianic meal. But at 
the Last Supper this fact is heightened to a maximum and other aspects 
are added to it. When Jesus—both according to and contrary to Jewish 
practice—interprets the elements of the meal, he uses the language of 
sacrifices (Jeremias finds it highly probable that Jesus had referred also 
the paschal lamb to himself, p. 144). “I must die a victim’s death, is 
the meaning of the last parable of Jesus.” But in the light of contem- 
porary Jewish material Jeremias finds it unthinkable for Jesus not to 
have thought about his sacrificial death as having atoning effect. This 
effect is for the whole world, “many” is taken as a Semitism, meaning 
“all.” The eating and the drinking is meant as giving the disciples a 
share in the atoning power of Christ’s death. 

The two last sections are perhaps the most startling and refreshing 
parts of the book. ‘The idea of remembrance played a considerable part 
in the prayers and the liturgies of Jewish festivals. An old Passover 
prayer beseeches God to remember his promises and his Messiah, and 
so Jeremias raises the question whether the words which are usually 
translated ‘do this in remembrance of me” do not actually mean “do 
this that God may remember me” in the sense of a maranatha. The 
eucharist is an act of prayer in and by which the Church asks God to 
remember the Messiah by bringing about his kingdom in the parousia. 
Thereby these words fit so much better into the eschatological situation 
not only of the early Church but of Jesus himself. 
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Along similar lines Jeremias arrives at a meaningful interpretation of 
what he calls “the vow of abstinence.” Jesus’s words that he will not 
eat of the lamb and drink of the wine until the kingdom of God comes 
presuppose that he did not take part in the meal himself and that he 
dramatically made a vow of abstinence as a witness to the impending 
Passover of fulfillment, the coming of the kingdom. There is linguistic 
support for understanding his words as such a vow, which is actually 
more than a witness to the disciples, since a solemn vow of this kind at 
the same time is an expression of prayer. 

The very last paragraph in this book (on The Hymn of Praise) moves 
over into a kind of sermonic style, which is sometimes found in the last 
chapter of Jeremias’s books. I think that some people like that. I don’t, 
since I feel that the facts which are so well dealt with in the book as a 
whole preach much better without sermonic embellishment. To rec- 
ommend it highly is a weak expression for what this book deserves. It 
is true to say that there is no way around it even for a student who will 
not agree as much with the author as I feel bound to do. 

KRISTER STENDAHL 
Harvard Divinity School 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


CHRIST THE CONQUEROR, by Ragnar Leivestad. 320 pp. New York, 

Macmillan Co., 1954. $5.00. 

The Norwegian New Testament scholar, Ragnar Leivestad, has under- 
taken to write a comprehensive monograph on the subject of the “ideas 
of conflict and victory in the New Testament.” He has explored his 
chosen field of study with a determined thoroughness, leaving no stone 
unturned with linguistic and historical research techniques. He shows 
that it is necessary to distinguish a series of motifs, for all ideas of con- 
flict and victory do not belong in the same category. But, “in the end,” 
he asserts, “it must not be forgotten that there is a link which holds the 
different elements and aspects together: all of them concern the same 
person. They contribute to form the picture of the striving and con- 
quering Christ,” that is to say, the crucified and risen Christ, who has 
conquered and by whose name we are more than conquerors. 

The framework within which Leivestad works out his problem is this: 
(1) Ideas of conflict and victory in Jewish eschatology; (2) Terminology 
(a two and a half page philological study centering chiefly in mxaw); (3) 
Exegetical examination of the leading passages in the entire New Testa- 
ment (almost two hundred pages); (4) Analytic survey of the “antagonis- 
tic’ ideas. The conclusion is presented under the theme: Caritas vincit 
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omnia. “All suffering for the sake of goodness and righteousness acquires 
its meaning from belief in the victory of the cross.” 

On the whole the reader gains a clearly delineated impression of the 
problem of warfare and conquest in the New Testament. There is 
placed before him an immense wealth of exegetical material. But, in 
the end, has the author succeeded in pointing out pathways of thinking 
on this timely subject which lead to greater clarity of mind and deeper 
conviction? Hardly. In a work of this sort one desires more frequent 
systematic expositions at the close of the sections. Why should the:chap- 
ter on terminology be mainly confined to the grammatical discussion of 
a single Greek word? A whole series of basic notions beg to be defined 
with some depth: for example, “antagonistic” (referring to any aspect of 
the conflict motifs), ‘dualistic’ (Christ’s exorcistic actions), “dramatic- 
mythical” and “mythical,” “moral victory” (the author has some special 
meaning he attributes to the word “‘moral”’), ‘‘adoptionist Christology,” 
and some others. Not only in respect to this work, but almost in gen- 
eral among scholarly works in the New Testament field, it can be said 
that a more severe philosophic discipline would contribute mightily to- 
ward the achievement of reliable thinking on the ultimate issues. Op- 
eration with tools of literary criticism alone, comparing and assimilating 
texts to trace ideas, can only lead to a certain aridity. The author has 
a passion for exactitude, and points a critical finger at Gustaf Aulen in 
saying that his “classic idea of the Atonement” does not by any means 
play such a prevalent part in the New Testament thinking as he con- 
tends, and that his use of “conflict and victory” is too vague and unpre- 
cise (p. 302). Without attempting to defend Aulen, this reviewer won- 
ders whether Leivestad’s monograph wholly devoted to this subject from 
the New Testament standpoint might have gained greatly from the type 
of analysis employed by Aulen. 

This book deserves a place among the chief contributions to the study 
of “conflict and victory” in the New Testament message. In closing, one 
hopes for the appearance of a book on this subject which would make the 
realism of the New Testament square with the realism of contemporary 
existence as uncovered for us through the insights of psycho-analysis. 

Jacos W. HEIKKINEN 
Lutheran Theological Seminary 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


INTERPRETING PAUL’s GosPEL, by Archibald M. Hunter. 144 pp. Phila- 
delphia, The Westminster Press, 1954. $2.50. 
These Sprunt Lectures given at Richmond in 1954 are clear, simple, 
thorough, and compact. They give us the Pauline gospel briefly stated, 
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with the modern man, his problems, his intellectual difficulties, his aliena- 
tion from the Biblical message always in mind. What is more, Hunter 
seeks throughout this book to be faithful to Pauline teaching: he makes 
no attempt to innovate, to dazzle, to shock. Rather he assumes the mod- 
est role of the careful interpreter. 

All the way through this book, the author stresses the fact that salvation 
has three tenses, as a past event, a present experience, and a future hope. 
Of the past event Paul uses three “‘picture-phrases,” redemption, as of 
a slave, justification, as of an accused man, reconciliation, as of those 
estranged. The third of these is the clearest to the modern man because 
it is the language of personal relations of which all have knowledge. 

As a present experience salvation is a matter of living “in Christ.” 
And it is an interesting fact that the terms for faith and the terms which 
express this relationship to our Lord appear in Paul’s letters approxi- 
mately the same number of times, about 200 each. This is not an acci- 
dent. Further, to be in Christ is to be in the Spirit. These are equiva- 
lent terms because they describe the same experience. In turn this leads 
to the Church and to the sacraments which it celebrates. 

Paul underlines heavily the non-legalistic character of Christian ethics. 
Hunter quotes an old Puritan as saying: “Both these laws [the law of 
Moses and the ‘law of Christ’] agree in saying, Do this. But there is 
this difference. The one says, Do this and live. The other says, Live 
and do this. The one says, Do this for life. The other says, Do this 
from life’ (p. 115). 

The heart of Christian ethics is love. But for the modern man love 
covers everything “from Hollywood to heaven.” “Eros” does not ap- 
pear in the New Testament. “Philia” does. But it is “Agape” which 
expresses the Christian emphasis. Hunter well translates “Agape” as 
“caring.” The power for such a life of love will be found in certain 
motives: the pattern of Christ motive (doing all things according to him); 
the noblesse oblige motive (live up to what you now are); the koinénia 
motive (we are the Body of Christ); and the lex Christi motive (fulfill his 
law). 

Salvation is also a future hope. As Cullmann has remarked, D-Day 
has come but V-Day lies ahead. “Every Christian congregation ought to 
be a Community of the Resurrection, as every Sunday ought to be an 
Easter festival” (p. 126). As Christians we look forward to the consum- 


mation of all things in life with God in a great society. 
FREDERICK R. HELLEGERS 


Washington and Jefferson College 
Washington, Pennsylvania 
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BELIEF AND UNBELIEF SINCE 1850, by H. G. Wood. 

Cambridge University Press, 1955. $2.75. 

The lectures included in this little book were delivered at Cambridge 
University in 1953. Mr. Wood, born in London in 1879, is a Cambridge 
man who as teacher, lecturer, and prolific writer has taken an active part 
in the religious controversies of his day. He has had personal acquaint- 
ance with many of the personalities involved and is well equipped to give 
us a sort of bird’s-eye view of religious movements in Britain in the last 
century. When he describes changes in religious customs, such as decline 
in church attendance, in Sabbath observance, in family worship and re- 
ligious instruction, and in knowledge of Biblical doctrines and history, 
his words can apply as well to the American scene. The lecturer in 1953 
could not foresee the Billy Graham revival in Scotland in 1955, interest 
in which, the politicians complained, was the cause of “‘apathy” in the 
general election. Perhaps chords that were broken will vibrate once 
more. 

The author separates changes in religious thought into two classes. 
There are first modifications in traditionally held doctrines which come 
from the inside, from more mature reflection and study. Then there 
are changes that come from the outside, from the impact of science in 
such fields as astronomy, biology, and psychology. Under class I, the 
decline of belief in eternal punishment is treated at some length with 
notice of the views of Maurice, Hort, Farrar, and Tennyson in his In 
Memoriam. The question is asked: “Can Christians retain the idea of 
retributive justice either in regard to future punishment or in regard to 
the substitutionary view of the Atonement?’ Mr. Wood thinks that 
“The time is ripe for a reformulation of the nature of the Atonement in 
the light of our present-day scholarship.”” He quotes with approval 
Schlatter’s statement: ‘“‘Jesus had no occasion to attach to his death any 
special object beyond that served by his whole activity. He died in 
order to be able to do in eternal perfection what he was always doing: 
namely, to call men to repent, to forgive, to set men free, by making 
visible the majesty of God’s mercy.’”” Mr. Wood is free to recognize the 
weaknesses in his own position and is fair to those who differ with him, 
but we must ask two questions. Does he allow full weight to the terrible 
urgency of our Lord’s words when, in invitation, in promise, in parable, 
and in warning, he calls men to repentance? And does he do full justice 
to the central and indispensable place of the Cross in all four Gospels? 
There is no surer result of the intensive study of the Gospels than that 
expressed by Harnack and applicable to them all: “The whole work of 
Mark is so disposed and composed that death and resurrection appears 
as the aim of the entire presentation.” 


143 pp. New York, 
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We are told how one man or another lost his professorship, or was tried 
for heresy, or failed of expected preferment because of his part in these 
controversies, or in that which followed the publication of Essays and 
Reviews in 1860. 

In chapters which deal with natural science and psychology the lines 
between belief and unbelief are more clearly drawn. Three scientific 
movements have humiliated the pride of the human race. Copernicus 
showed that our planet was not the center of the universe; Darwin 
bridged the gap between men and the animals; and Freud gave a con- 
trolling place in human life to the terra incognita of the unconscious. 
In the manner of Pascal Mr. Wood insists that “the so-called humilia- 
tions” due to these movements of science are really so many triumphs 
of the scientific intelligence. ‘The miracle of mentality” becomes more 
wonderful with every advance of science. He gives a fine analysis of 
the many-sided influence of Darwinism on religious belief, but thinks 
that too much has been claimed for evolution, and that it has left the 
fundamental doctrines of creation and design much where it found them. 
In fact recent advances in science have strengthened rather than weak- 
ened belief in creation; while Dr. Pantin in a presidential address in 
1951 is quoted as saying: “Natural Selection bowed Paley and his argu- 
ment from design owt of the front door in 1859: and here He would 
come climbing in through the back windows saying that he owns the 
title-deeds of the whole estate!” 

The author discusses the position of Julian Huxley that the method 
of natural science is the only avenue to a genuine knowledge of reality, 
and crosses swords with Bertrand Russell who would put inclination in 
place of the moral imperative. When the latter insists that ‘“Morally, a 
philosopher who uses his professional competence for anything except 
a disinterested search for truth is guilty of a kind of treachery,” Mr. Wood 
replies that “Earl Russell has stumbled on something like a moral ab- 
solute and feels constrained passionately to affirm it.” 

Two “retractions” of a sort are noted. Schweitzer in a preface to a 
new edition of his Quest of the Historical Jesus, while retaining his con- 
sistent eschatology, no longer regards the moral teaching of Jesus as an 
interim ethic. He says: “As the spiritual Lord of the spiritual Kingdom 
of God an earth, he is the Lord who will rule in our hearts.” Coming 
nearer home, W. T. Stace of Princeton confesses in a recent book: “On 
the question, is any religion true? I should myself until recently have 
replied with an unqualified no. . . . As a result of further study and 
reflection I have modified this opinion. To the question asked, I now 
find the answer to be a qualified yes.” 

Mr. Wood knows his way around in the labyrinth of the controversies 
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of his day, and it would be hard to find a book which deals with the im- 
pact of natural science upon the Christian faith in a more concise and 
intelligent and readable a manner. 

WILLIAM HALLOCK JOHNSON 


Princeton, New Jersey 


THE DAWN OF PERSONALITY, by Emile Cailliet. 232 pp. Indianapolis, 

Bobbs-Merrill, 1955. $3.00. 

More religious books should be written with the verve and grace of 
this essay by the Professor of Christian Philosophy at Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. The reader is caught up at once in the discussion by 
the question of Robinson Crusoe, “What kind of place am I in, and 
what am I to do in this situation?” The author explores this problem 
with the resources of a rich knowledge of human culture, including mod- 
ern science, and leads us deeper and deeper into its consideration. So 
fascinating is the treatment that we move along with him cheerfully un- 
til we find ourselves caught in the profundities of our human problem, 
as the primary question is revised and restated in new contexts. 

Man must live in adjustment to his environment but he also wills to 
live beyond it, for he knows that final adjustment is death. This is as 
true of social adaptation as of physical, and so, beyond the immediacies 
of his own social time and place, he reaches out for the wisdom of the 
race. This is something more than scientific knowledge and seeks a 
distillation of human thought on man’s destiny. “Ancient philosophy 
came into its own,” says Dr. Cailliet, “as a means of salvation,” and when 
this concern was lost to sight in modern thought the result was a pre- 
tentious set of answers to inconsequential questions. Such knowledge 
does not meet our deepest need: the need to know what kind of a place 
we are in and what to do about it; and here we must avoid self-delusion, 
for the question is too urgent. 

Eventually a man encounters the “inescapable alternative”: does he, 
or does he not, believe in God? The studied effort to evade this crucial 
question spells the melancholy of our present intellectual and cultural 
situation. It is not the speculative metaphysical issue about the exist- 
ence of God, but the orientation and motivation of one’s life around the 
assumption of the reality of God. This is not a matter of a vote by which 
mankind can be divided into the religious and the irreligious. It is an 
inner tension which cleaves the life of the individual, to whichever group 
he belongs, for profession and practical commitment are often in conflict. 
The secularist may be closer to the real God than the orthodox “believer.” 
It is not the hypothetical unbelief that counts, it is the stubborn deeper 
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will to disbelieve that is serious. For this latter can become a bias which 
distorts and undermines his own knowledge. Thus legitimate science 
is distorted into scientism, and a sound concern with the everyday world 
into secularism. Fruitful method becomes dangerous dogma. The striv- 
ing to become detached and objective lures man away from the personal, 
at the same time that he avers personality to be the crown of life. Yet 
there is in this effort an attempt to find a center of reality and life be- 
yond the self, and man is thereby prepared to surrender his own centrality 
in the scheme of things to God, and to see nature in this new light. In 
this light he takes “the discriminating look” so well phrased by Goethe: 
“The fashion of this world away, and I would fain occupy myself with 
the abiding.” The real God is no longer confused with “ideas of God” 
and the life of man is transfigured by an awareness of God that sustains 
him throughout his intellectual quest. 

This is the main burden of the book stated in bare outline and with- 
out the richness of reference to the history of thought which impresses 
one as he reads the volume itself. The orderly progression of the argu- 
ment makes inevitable an “agonizing reappraisal” of the reader’s own 
thinking, and, while the author forbears any exhortation at the end, we 
are left with the clear choice of evading the issue or facing it squarely. 
If we do the latter we shall be en route to the solution of Robinson 
Crusoe’s question. 

One cannot complete this review without calling attention to the beau- 
tiful typography of the book. 

Epwin E. AUBREY 
The University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


THE GosPEL OF SUFFERING, by Sgren Kierkegaard, Translated by A. S. 
Aldworth and W. S. Ferrie. 150 pp. London, James Clarke Co., 
1955. 10s.6d. 

As long ago as 1937 these translators (an English clergyman and his 
sister) filed a claim to one of SK’s most important books, Edifying Dis- 
courses in a Different Vein (1847) by translating Part First, Purify Your 
Hearts! This claim was infringed the following year by Douglas V. 
Steere who published through Harper Brothers a translation of this 
same part which was far inferior and in some respects ridiculous. But, 
strangely enough, their monopoly was not again challenged. Some time 
ago they published a translation of Part Second, Consider the Lilies, and 
now they bring out (through a different publisher) the third and last 
part, The Gospel of Suffering—and with this they complete the transla- 
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tion of the book. Their work would be important, even if it were not 
well done, for it is the only English translation we have of the greater 
part of this important book. But in fact the work is very well done, 
and it was well worth doing. 

The title SK gave to the whole book, Edifying Discourses in a Differ- 
ent Vein, indicates a new departure in the style of his “edifying dis- 
courses.” ‘Though he still would not call them “sermons,” he ventured 
to call Part Third “Christian Discourses.” And the following year 
(1848) he published a big book entitled Christian Discourses, which I 
translated in 1939. 

The preface which SK prefixed to the seven discourses of Part Third 
indicates their worth to anyone who suffers tribulation—as who does 
not? 

This is the preface: ““These Christian discourses (which in more re- 
spects than one are not sermons, and therefore have more than one rea- 
son for not being called such) were not intended to gratify ‘the curiosity 
of an idle moment’; but if there be only one man who has perhaps lost 
his way in many thoughts, and if he should find in them a heavy mo- 
ment made lighter, should find in them a guiding thread through many 
thoughts, the author will not be sorry for the purpose which prompted 
him. 

“*The Gospel of Sufferings’! Not that these discourses have exhausted 
the theme, but because each discourse is a draught of that supply which 
is—God be praised!—inexhaustible; not as though any one of them ex- 
hausted the draught, but because each discourse drinks deep enough to 
discover joy.” 

Of this book Th. Haecker said: “In my opinion, the theological great- 
ness of Kierkegaard is displayed in such thoughts. But besides the ideas 
which interest especially the theologian there are jewels of wisdom for 
the ordinary Christian.” 

Perhaps not many are aware that this represents unfinished business— 
that precisely this book was needed to make complete the English trans- 
lation of all the works which SK spoke of as “my literature’’—all of them 
at least which need to be translated. This book therefore is aptly pub- 
lished this year to celebrate the Kierkegaard centennial. Now all that 
we lack is (1) a translation of The Concept of Irony (the dissertation for 
which SK was awarded the degree of Magister Artium) and (2) a more 
abundant selection from the Journals than even the big book which at 
the beginning of the Kierkegaard renaissance was bestowed upon us by 
Alexander Dru. 

WALTER LowRIE 


Princeton, New Jersey 
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THE TEACHING MINISTRY OF THE CHURCH, by James D. Smart. 207 pp. 

Philadelphia, The Westminster Press, 1954. $3.00. 

The editor-in-chief under whose leadership the Faith and Life Cur- 
riculum of the Presbyterian Church U. S. A. was brought into being 
has now given us a courageously penetrating book on the general theory 
of Christian education. Since leaving his editor’s post, Dr. Smart has 
been minister of the Rosedale Presbyterian Church in Toronto. 

A sketch of some of the main theses of the book will suggest its strength. 
Comparable to preaching, teaching is a distinctive ministry of the Church; 
the former is the proclaiming of the Word of God to ‘‘man in his unbe- 
lief,” the latter is instruction and nurture both of men after repentance 
and the children of believers. Education in the Church must emanate 
from theology; this is most crucial today as religious education has grown 
up with assumptions which are contrary to authoritative theology. Char- 
acter is not the primary goal of Christian education, as has too commonly 
been assumed; certainly Christian education should not be moralizing. 
The teaching ministry of the Church is the whole Church educating for 
Christian discipleship. Unfortunately there has been an obscure treat- 
ment of the Bible in the Church School; Biblical criticism has not been 
taken seriously and the result has been a conflict between what is taught 
about the Bible in most divinity schools and the teaching about it in the 
Churches. We must understand how people grow but this knowledge 
cannot be based on psychology alone; it must be both Biblical and theo- 
logical. In the teaching ministry of the Church there is a role to be 
filled by home and parent which is tantamount to a ministry in itself; a 
part of the peril of our time is that this ministry has virtually disappeared. 
The Church must also exercise influence in education beyond the aus- 
pices of the Church; there cannot be strict separation of Church and state 
in education, although the Church may not exercise control over public 
education. 

This book is correctly critical and points a direction at last for the in- 
tegration of education within the Church as an authentic ministry; yet 
it would have been well if its argumentative spirit had been tempered. 
One gets the impression that the present generation of theologians is more 
knowing than any previous one and freer from fads and fashions. There 
have been assumptions in religious education, and there still are, which 
are not harmonious with authoritative Christian Faith. Some leaders 
have embraced these earnestly and knowingly, giving them full non- 
theistic expression as Chave has done, who is cited by Smart. Others, 
such as Shelton Smith, not as early as could be desired, on discovering 
that John Dewey really meant to oppose supernatural religion, turned 
back from his influence in religious education and reaffirmed allegiance 
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to the Christian faith. Earlier and more notably in philosophy of edu- 
cation, Herman H. Horne recognized the antithesis between Dewey’s 
thought and Christian Faith, diligently pointing this out in his writing 
and teaching through more than two decades before his death in 1946. 
The most common adoption of these assumptions, however, was the su- 
perficial putting on of a fashion or mode. While this was lamentably 
superficial and irresponsible, it probably did not involve fundamental 
change in religious loyalty and faith in the majority of cases. Inciden- 
tally, the radical secularism of the Dewey influence can hardly be a pure 
disclosure as to how anti-Christian our own culture is, because Dewey 
and his followers have also been sharply critical of the culture. And the 
religious education movement is not to be commended unreservedly for 
its social conscience; romanticism was mixed in as well as social responsi- 
bility, upholding in some instances social conservatism and privilege. 

The strength of the book weighs heavily, however. Dr. Smart is much 
in order in insisting that Christian education, and the other disciplines 
of practical theology, be rooted in theology. He properly emphasizes the 
place of the child in the corporate worship of the Church, aided in his 
participation by parental guidance. He correctly insists that the home 
has a ministry of Christian education which can only be neglected at 
great peril. The author’s insight on grading and its relation to the 
use of the Bible is excellent. And his final chapter on the role of the 
Church in general education is both sane and responsible, putting for- 
ward strongly the imperative of Christian nurture and at the same time 
recognizing the complexity of Church-State relations in education. 

All in all, Dr. Smart has given us one of the very best books on the gen- 
eral theory of Christian education now available for teachers and students 
in the field of Christian education. The insistent call of the book for a 
constructive work of major proportions making Christian education in- 
tegral to theology is both timely and important. The present book is a 
step in that direction, but we yet have to wait for this major constructive 
work. 

J. DonNALD BUTLER 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


PROTESTANTISM IN AMERICA; A NARRATIVE History, by Jerald C. Brauer. 

307 pp. Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 1953. $3.50. 

Can the diverse phenomena of American Protestantism be sufficiently 
synthesized to constitute a true “field” or subject matter, rather than a 
series of overlapping denominational stories? Historians of American 
Christianity have commonly tried to give unity to their subject either by 
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using the more easily unified religious history of New England as a nu- 
cleus, or by depending on the sociological unities of a common environ- 
ment. 

The author, who since the publication of this book has become dean 
of the Federated Theological Faculties of the University of Chicago, 
quite properly insists that “it is possible to tell the story of Protestant 
Christianity in America” in an integrated way. He finds both sociologi- 
cal and ideological unities cutting across denominational lines at every 
stage of the story—the common experiences of first settlement, connec- 
tions with the British Crown, problems of church-state relations variously 
dealt with, ever-recurring revivalism, wars, common experiences on the 
frontier, the challenge of deism, similar interests in missions and social 
reform, cultural changes, problems arising from rapid industrialization 
down to most recent aspirations after world order and ecumenicity. The 
author often introduces changes of subject matter in a welcome way by 
graphic word pictures—complete even to weather reports!—or by colorful 
quotations from primary sources. 

The frequent brief analyses and interpretations which are given are 
seen at their best in the penetrating comments on spiritual experience— 
on its internal development, or its practical expression, or its relation to 
the social milieu. Revivalism comes in for often mention and much 
appreciation. The view is endorsed that the first victories for religious 
liberty were won where “revival Christians combined with mild deists 
to overthrow the entrenched clergy.” Revivalism is credited not only 
with general moral quickening but also with stimulating the great mis- 
sionary and reforming enterprises of the nineteenth century. There is 
high praise for D. L. Moody’s spiritual vitality and many-sided Christian 
influence, but far less for his successors. The author does not ignore 
revivalism’s sectarian tendencies, or the anti-intellectualism and social 
indifference it has sometimes shown. ‘Throughout, there is good brief 
painting of political, social, and cultural “backgrounds.” European and 
especially British precursors or analogies of American movements are 
pointed out more helpfully than has been customary with American 
church historians. 

American church history has usually been weakest in the post Civil 
War decades, where it too often becomes merely impressionistic or epi- 
sodical, or follows the lead of secular history which has been explored 
so much more adequately for this period. The work under view avoids 
this sort of disintegration. Quite properly it gives a clear thread of secu- 
lar developments, but has also concrete religious content, on which it 
offers interpretation. 

The book is intended “for the younger generation just completing 
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high school or in the early college years, or for the adult layman.” The 
knowledge and understanding presupposed and the volume and variety 
of material offered hardly suit this book for the younger group of ad- 
dressees. The study would have gained greatly in interpretative value 
by more careful arrangement and patternizing of the material. The 
work is a useful contribution, containing much information and many 
insights, and brightened with color and movement. 

LeFFerts A. LOETSCHER 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


ENCOUNTER WITH REVOLUTION, by M. Richard Shaull. Pp. 146. New 

York, Haddam House, 1955. $2.50. 

Richard Shaull, formerly a Presbyterian missionary in Colombia and 
now Professor of Church History at the Presbyterian Seminary in Cam- 
pinas, Brazil, drives home a disturbing thesis in Encounter with Revolu- 
tion that ought to awaken the many Christians who have not yet been 
able or willing to understand the crisis of our age. 

The first third of the book, “Communism and the Revolution of Our 
Time,” is a probing analysis. Shaull presented the substance of these 
chapters in lecture form to students at the Union Theological Seminary 
here in Buenos Aires some months ago, where they elicited a knowledge- 
able response. Most people living in the United States are not in a 
position to weigh Shaull’s conclusions for themselves, even though he 
quotes from varied sources and tells of significant personal encounters. 
But he is speaking the truth as seen through the eyes of his missionary 
colleagues in Asia, Africa, and Latin America. He rings the changes 
on some facts we would like to get across to the home Church. 

The most valuable part of the analysis of communism is his insistence 
on the fatal error of communism as a theological blunder: the failure to 
come to grips with the true nature of man. Because communism has 
no conception whatever of the radical depravity of man, and hence no 
protection against its consequences, the new day for the communist is 
likely to be much worse than the old order he has striven so mightily to 
blast away. Shaull also emphasizes a seldom understood truth: the com- 
munist forces have not created the revolutionary situation in which we 
live but, much more than anybody else, are taking advantage of it. 

The final two-thirds of the book, “Christianity and the Social Revolu- 
tion,” is dedicated to discussing the relationship of the Church to the 
world revolution. With so much analysis and so little remedy in the 
usual book dealing with current problems, it is heartening to read here 
a positive program for the individual Christian, the local Church, and 
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the Christian community. Here is solid thinking that ought to be re- 
quired reading for chairmen of the Social Education and Action Com- 
mittees, and of the judicatories of the Church, at all levels. 

Shaull writes clearly, convincingly, and always from the vantage point 
of Reformed theology. One criticism: he is overly pessimistic about the 
imminence of the revolution, politically speaking. There is no doubt 
that we are skating on thin ice, especially in some of the more volatile 
Latin American republics, but the ice probably will not crack through 
and plunge us into the chilling waters of communist-dominated countries 
as soon as Shaull fears. But most people lean so far in the other direc- 
tion that Shaull’s radical perspective supplies a much-needed corrective. 

Happy will be the pastor who can present effectively some of these ideas 
to his members. Then the Church may truly begin to do what God 
wants her to do in these “times that try men’s souls.” 

Tuomas S. Gos iin, II 
Union Theological Seminary 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


THE BENT Wor LD, by J. V. Langmead Casserley. 286 pp. New York, 

Oxford University Press, 1955. $4.00. 

The title of this book is from a famous sonnet by Gerard Manley Hop- 
kins. Professor Casserley prefers “the bent world” as a description of 
our civilization to the phrase of Gabriel Marcel, “the broken world.” 
This preference is surely right, theologically as well as psychologically. 
Unfortunately, Christian piety sometimes supports an opposite preference 
by giving in to the temptation to build up redemption at the expense of 
creation, thereby ending up in Marcionism and Manicheanism. 

The Bent World is a series of related essays, delivered in the first in- 
stance, at least for the most part, as addresses or lectures. They fall into 
two divisions which form Part I and Part II of the book under the head- 
ings “Marxism in Theory and Practice” and “The West in Practice and 
Theory.” It is noteworthy that Part I is 46 pages in length, while Part 
II embraces 222 pages. This division of labor registers accurately the 
real gravamen of the work, which is its critical analysis of Western civi- 
lization, the alarming weaknesses of the latter as well as its residual 
strengths, its half-Marxist, secular-materialist trends as well as its per- 
sisting Christian values and—only partly submerged—bases. 

The work begins by asserting roundly that what we call Communism 
is simply the Russo-Marxist variety and that we ought to remember the 
existence of various other kinds of communism. Certainly, every reader 
of the New Testament and every student of sects in history knows this. 
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I incline to think that this discussion is none too well balanced and that 
Casserley both underestimates the Marxism of Russo-Marxist ideology 
and overestimates the intrinsic importance of the alternative, sectarian 
species of communism. 

The author understands that modern Communism is a phenomenon 
essentially religious in character. He seems to prefer the word “mysti- 
cism” to “religion” in speaking of Marxism and in a section which is 
rather hastily done makes the curious statement: “Christianity, it will be 
noticed, is both of these things at the same time, a kind of synthesis of 
Marxist and Eastern mysticism.” (p. 35.) 

Chapter Two, “The Russian Revolution,” ignores the distinction com- 
monly made by referring to the Communist seizure of power as “The 
October Revolution.”” Here Casserley follows (or it may be coincidence) 
the usage of Harold Laski, which incidentally is not normal Communist 
use. The difficulty with the terminology used uncritically by Casserley 
and with this chapter is that no distinction is made between the remark- 
able liberalism of the original, pre-October Russian Revolution and the 
absolute ruthlessness and calculated, iron dictatorship of its Communist 
phase beginning with Lenin’s coup in October, 1917. 

The heart of the volume is the author’s probing, prophetic analysis of 
Western civilization. He is at his best in the chapter ““The Obsession 
with Technics.” Every person concerned with the direction and values 
of Western society should read and ponder Casserley’s warning which is 
a sober analysis of the psychological consequences of the idolatry of tech- 
nics. 

The argument in the succeeding chapters on economic activity and eco- 
nomic doctrines is on similar lines. More novel and brilliantly trenchant 
is the long chapter on “The Divorcing Society.” Casserley’s thesis here 
is that the predilection for the solution of divorce which is so dominant 
an influence in American and British society is a disguised form of Puri- 
tanism. This discussion illustrates lucidly the title ““The Bent World” 
and warrants careful study. 

One other comment is required. In an earlier chapter “The Deifica- 
tion of Democracy” Dr. Casserley enters the lists as a deflater of demo- 
cratic pretensions. His formal point is that democracy must not be made 
into a religion or an absolute and is surely well taken. In maintaining, 
however, as he does repeatedly that democracy is simply one particular 
political method or set of arrangements, I believe, as readers of my book 
Communism and Christ will realize, that the Professor flies in the face of 
history, ethics, and theology. Democracy in its modern form, in contrast 
to Greek or classical democracy, began and made its way as a faith in man 
derived from Christian faith and Christian doctrine. 
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Actually I believe that Professor Casserley is better than his formal 
point of view, as when in a later chapter he cites de Tocqueville’s acute 
observation that Christianity has never been really at home in the aristo- 
cratic or European form of society and goes on to say: “There is some- 
thing not so much in what democracy now is but at least in what democ- 
racy in its best moments is trying to become that naturally fits and coheres 
with Christianity, something of which we cannot find even the germ in 
any other kind of social experiment.” 

In closing, regardless of defects here and there and certain definite im- 
balances, Professor Casserley has given us a volume which definitely fills 
a gap and which will unquestionably inspire many to look again to the 
spiritual foundations alike of Western civilization and of American de- 
mocracy. 


CHARLES W. Lowry 
Washington, D. C. 


THE GREAT TRADITION OF THE AMERICAN CHURCHES, by Winthrop S. 
Hudson. 282 pp. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1953. $3.75. 
Protestant efforts to defend the American separation of Church and 

state against Roman Catholic and other encroachments sometimes lead 

alarmingly to a secular dead end. Professor Hudson’s timely and sug- 
gestive book, in quite opposite fashion, treats the separation of Church 
and state as a positive Christian ideal—as “the great tradition of the 

American Churches,” a chief source of their spiritual vitality and renewal. 
The problem so defined is essentially an historical one: did, in fact, 

religious liberty arise in America as a result of Christian aspiration for 

it, or was it forced on the American Churches by their own multiplicity 
and by secular influences from the Enlightenment? And what is the 
evidence from more recent American history? 

The interpretation of Puritanism is, of course, crucial to the question. 
While admittedly there were serious inconsistencies in the New England 
Puritan conception of the Church and of church-state relations, it might 
fairly be asked whether the author has done full justice to the highly 
authoritarian character of New England Puritanism and to the differ- 
ences between New England Congregationalism and English Independ- 
ency. And when separation of Church and state finally came to New 
England in the nineteenth century, was it not forced on a reluctant Con- 
gregationalism from outside? 

After finding the principal root of American separation of Church and 
state in colonial Christianity itself, the author then proceeds to derive 
much of the tremendous Christian vitality found in nineteenth century 
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America from this separation of Church and state. Under the new sys- 
tem the Churches were “on their own” and they must make good; then, 
too, their spiritual life was not compromised by ties with secular govern- 
ment. Revivalism and the pattern of voluntary societies with their great 
missionary and reforming achievements are found by the author to have 
been deeply indebted to separation of Church and state. 

But then, according to the author, a tragic secularization crept into the 
Churches in about the 1890's, with resulting spiritual decline that became 
increasingly apparent in the twentieth century. He finds this seculariza- 
tion in the “New Theology” and the preaching of the time and in changes 
occurring in such agencies as the Y. M. C. A., the institutional Church, 
the city mission, and the Sunday school. A proportionate decline in 
giving to missions, inadequate concern for the mounting problems of the 
rural Church, intellectual retreat, decreasing co-operation in Christian 
activities, waning evangelistic zeal, and decline of discipline are men- 
tioned as contributing causes to an alarming discrepancy between the 
Churches’ increasing numbers and their diminishing influence. The 
author manifests little sympathy for the liturgical movement, and is 
not extremely alarmed over denominationalism as such, but would wel- 
come merging of similar types of Churches. The author’s remedy for 
contemporary ills is a re-emphasis by the Churches on their own dis- 
tinctively Christian heritage. In the nineteenth century, he finds Ameri- 
can society adopting so many “‘Christian’”’ characteristics that the differ- 
ence between the Church and the world was later almost forgotten. 

One cannot but wonder whether the contrast between the twentieth 
century and the nineteenth is quite as sharp as is sometimes suggested, 
a comment which the author himself implies. The book is notable in 
its effort to construe American religious liberty positively rather than 
negatively; in the forthrightness with which it criticizes contemporary 
Christianity; in its plea for the spirituality of the Church; and in the 
wide range of historical materials which it relates to its thesis. 

LEFFERTS A. LOETSCHER 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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